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Exceptional Merit 
STORY HOUR READINGS 


By E, C. HARTWELL, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

This series provides a book from the fourth to the eighth years inclusive and may 
be used to follow any method. The richness of the material is unusual; both old and 
new masterpieces of literature are included, many of which are especially strong in 
their influence on the character of the young pupil. Silent reading drills are given. | 


In spirit, charm, richness of content and pedagogic values, this series is unexcelled. 
For Elementary Schools. 


FINCH’S EVERYDAY CiViCS—Community, State and Nation 


By CHARLES EDGAR Fincu, Director of High School Grades and Citizenship, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Definite training for citizenship is given by bringing the subject within the 

everyday life of boys and girls. Special emphasis is placed on the Federal Constitu- 
yday y Pp Pp P 


tion. A spirit of patriotic Americanism permeates the book. For Junior High 
Schools (7th, 8th and 9th Grades). 


HUNTER AND WHITMAN'S CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE HOME 


By GEorGE W. Hunter, Ph. D., Professor of Biology, Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill., and Waiter G. Wuitrman, A. M., State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 

A vigorous new textbook which gives the pupil an understanding of many of the 
useful applications of science in everyday life. Its aims are: practical scientific 
knowledge, straight thinking, sound character and good citizenship. Richly illus- 
trated. For Junior High Schools (7th, 8th and 9th grades). 


ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST 


By Henry W. Etson, A. M., Litt. D., President of Thiel College, Greenville, . 
Pa. Formerly Professor of History, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
ONE OR TWO VOLUMES 
| A new book which provides for secondary schools a one-year course in Modern 
| World History. It gives a remarkably vivid and well-proportioned view of the great 


march of human events. It is fair in its judgments; its statements are temperate 
and just; its style is fresh, vivid and entertaining. For High Schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA Y 
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The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


About half of the work is done without pencil and 
75 per cent. is given over to review and practice. 
New work is presented gradually and logically. 
The problems are of contemporary interest. The 
socialized, dramatized recitations are a new and 
interesting feature. 


Horace Mann Readers 


With this method pupils readily develop the 
power to think and read independently from the 
very beginning. The books are filled with inspir- 


' ing stories and verse. In the Teachers’ Manuals 


each step of each day’s lesson is planned for the 
first three years. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


Carefully selected and graded word list; diction- 
ary drills, dictation exercises, frequent reviews, 
and socialized recitations characterize this new 
edition of Alexander’s Speller. Jones’ “One Hun- 
dred Demons,” Ayres’ Measuring Scale, delight- 
ful illustrations and valuable teaching helps. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York, 55 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 2457 Prairie Ave. 


DOWNEY INDIVIDUAL 
WILL-TEMPERAMENT TEST 


By June E. Downey 
Professor of Psychology, University of Wyoming 


A test based upon extensive research and 
designed to measure a quality that colors 
the whole personality. 


From the test results, the innate force, 
self-confidence, adaptability, power of re- 
straint, patience in detailed work, and 
other important qualities of an individual 
may be judged. 


No apparatus is required. 


Specimen Set 20 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


LONG’S 


English Literature 
American Literature 


Outlines of English and American Literature 


(Also published in two volumes) 


About the literary history of England and America Dr. Long is able 
to say much in a few words, to show his readers that he himself loves 


and is inspired by literature. 


Each author of first importance is studied 


in a brief biography, both critical and informative ; every page of criti- 
cal material bears the unmistakable mark of original creative work. 


‘*To love good books for their own sake is the chief thing; to 
analyze and explain them is a less joyous but still an important matter.’’ 


This is Dr. Long’s belief, and its influence is shown in the fasci- 
nating, yet scholarly manner in which his books are written. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 
San Francisco 
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NEW OLD VIRGINIA. 


Old Virginia was the gateway to the America 
that was to be the United States, and the New 
‘Old Virginia is the gateway to the Noble Vir- 
ginia that is to be. 

Notable as was the world-wide attention 
given the inauguration of Dr. J. A. C. Chandler 
as president of William and Mary College it in 
no wise approaches the attention it deserved in 
view of the significance of the new administra- 
tion at Williamsburg. 

Today William and Mary College is not only 
of surpassing interest but it has had a larger 
improvement in equipment and in emphasis 
upon its opportunity in the past three years 
than has any other time-honored educational 
institution. William and Mary College has a 
larger educational influence within its territory 
in propertion to the population than has any 
other college, and reaches a larger proportion 
of the teachers within its territory than does 
any other college, old or new, in the New 
World. 

This statement, true to the letter, is a greater 
statement than can be made of any other col- 
lege or university in the United States. 

The mouth of the James River in 1606 repre- 
sented the passion of the North Temperate Zone 
of the New Wor'd for a feast on the possibilities 
of the Old World; the hunger for the enter- 
prise over there, and an appetite for the lux- 
uries of the old civilization here. 

Much as has been written on the significance 
of Jamestown in 1606 we have seen no adequate 
statement of what the coming of the English 
Teally meant to civilization. 

It was one hundred and fourteen years after 
Columbus saw the fringe of the New World be- 
fore anybody in England had any real interest 
in anything over here. It was one hundred and 
fourtcen years after Columbus sighted the New 
Land before anyone anywhere cared for any- 
thing between Florida and Nova Scotia. 

No one came to the New World to work for 
one hundred and fourteen years. The Span- 
jards wanted tropical luxuries to drop from 
trees or spring spontaneously from the soil. The 
French wanted fish and furs and the fun of the 
‘sport of fishing and hunting and the religious 
adventure of saving the souls of the natives. 
Work was an unknown word over here for 
more than a century. 

Indeed, farming was almost unknown any- 
where in Europe until the seventeenth century. 
There was gardening everywhere and _ cattle 
and sheep were pastured in the salubrious cli- 
mate from Spain to Scotland, but farming was 
little known. In England the owners of large 


estates resented all encroachment on _ their 
hunting grounds by domestic animals of any 
kind. 

Over here was a real world owned by no one 
whom the English would recognize as owners. 
Here were limitless possibilities and opportuni- 
ties and why should not the English consider 
the responsibility for making opportunities 
realities? They combined the zeal of the 
Frenchmen with the love of the soil-luxuries of 
the Spaniards, only they proposed to let the 
cattle and sheep translate soil and climate into 
dietetic luxuries, 

Stock-raising rather than seed time and har- 
vest was the English version of farming and 
Virginia for two hundred years thereafter was 
the paradise for the stockman. 

Washington was the Father of Stockmen, 
Jefferson was the only President ever elected 
as the candidate of the farmers, and Henry Clay 
was as brilliant in the importation and reforma- 
tion of cattle as he was in political oratory. 

For three-quarters of a century now the pas- 
tures of Virginia have seen more scrub stock 
than pure-bred and grade cattle. The change 
was coming for a quarter of a century before 
the Civil War. There was no welcome to the 
inventive genius of Cyrus Hall McCormick 
eighty vears ago. 

Today there is a revival of the spirit of the 
eighteenth century in the twentieth. It is seen 
in many ways in many places, but it is greatest 
in the region made famous by the vision of the 
founders of William and Mary. 

The creation of the Phi Beta Kappa was an 
adventure into a new scholastic life by men who 
cared and dared to be creators, and the initiation 
of Charl Ormond Williams into its fraternal 
mysteries in 1921 is as creative courage as has 
ever been demonstrated in any fraternity, 

No woman could win scholastic degrees at 
Williamsburg until the days of Chandler and 
now a woman wears as choice a charm as 
dangles as a scholastic jewel on any woman in 
the world. 

When Miss Williams was elected president of 
the National Education Association at Des 
Moines last July, it had much higher signifi- 
cance than her most ardent supporters realized. 

When Dr. Chandler was persuaded to devote 
his genius and mastery to William and Mary it 


‘had infinitely greater significance than he or 


anyone else suspected. 

Today ingRichmond and Norfolk, in Newport 
News, Petersburg and all along the Banks of 
the James, teachers and preachers, men of af- 
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fairs and women of leisure are taking scholastic 
courses faithfully and ardently under the inspir- 
ing leadership of the learned professors from 
Williamsburg in extension courses that are both 
scholastic and educational. There are thirty- 
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four distinct courses, and 1,000 devoted student 
folk are doing real college work out of col- 
lege halls, while at the college there are as 


many students as can possibly be accommo- 
dated. 


THE BOY SCOUTS AND A STATE PROGRAM 


BY FRANCIS W, KIRKHAM 


Salt Lake City, State Director of Vocation] Education 


In Utah, as in other states, we talk about 
vitalizing, motivating and socializing instruc- 
tion, about education through experience, 
through contact, through participation, we talk 
about training in health, in vocations, in thrift, 
in citizenship, in democracy, about the value of 
play and of work, about the necessity of provid- 
ing and supervising leisure time activities. In the 
words of the resolution of the Department of 
Superintendence, “We believe that public edu- 
cation should train all our youth in good citizen- 
ship by the practice of the habits of democratic 
behavior as well as by formal instruction.” We 
call ourselves the conservators of democratic 
institutions, the hope of America, the prophecy 
of the future. We say the test of the school is 
its product and the product should be an intelli- 
gent, healthy, loyal, efficient American citizen. 
And yet like other states we find it difficult to 
drag the public schools out of the rut of tradi- 
tion, where impression, not expression, where 
instruction not achievement, where knowing not 
doing have been consciously or unconsciously 
stressed. We find it difficult to think beyond 
the formality and limitations of the schoolroom, 
to see the visions of the new day in education 
now upon us. 

It has been said, the American child goes to 
school for about 800 to 1.000 waking hours. But 
he gets his education during 365 days a year of 
24 hours a day, or 9,760 hours. The school has 
about one-tenth of his time. Therefore, we ac- 
cept as fundamental that the school must co- 
operate with parents and employers and with 
all persons and institutions that have to do with 
the training of the child. 

This co-operation should be based upon a 
knowledge of the child training limitations and 
possibilities of these various persons and insti- 
tutions. The educational potency of the home, 
the church and the various community organ- 
izations varies with localities; but in general, 
the older institutions, such as the home and the 
church, in our rapidly changing complex society, 
tend to have an increasingly less influence with 
the child and greater responsibility is being con- 
stantly placed upon the school by the State and 
correspondingly a large number of auxiliary in- 
stitutions for the protection and training of the 
child are developing and assisting. 

For example note the development of the Boy 
Scout## the Girl Scouts, the Junior Red Cross, 
the Health Crusaders, the Boys and Girls Club 
work, etc. 


The State of Utah by law in 1919 raised the 
compulsory age for school attendance to 18 and 
authorized schools to provide for “civic and pa- 
triotic service education over twelve months.” 
This law has resulted in a state program of 
education as follows :— 

(1) Yearly registration of all pupils from 6 
to 18 with school ofiicials. 

(2) Attendance at school for all unemployed 
miners to 18, or until the High School education 
is completed, and part-time attendance at school 
for employed minors who first complete the 
eighth grade or reach 16 years of age. 

(3) Year round training in health, vocations 
and civic and patriotic service. 

As an integral part of the requirement for 
vear round training, the pupil is asked to partici- 
pate in such organizations as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts. Sunday Schools, bands, choirs, or- 
chestras, glee clubs, baseball teams, dramatic 
associations, etc. 

In co-operating with the Boy Scouts, which 
is by far the most important and effective of the 
junior boy organizations, we have aimed to pre- 
serve its fundamental educational philosophy ; 
namely, that scouting is voluntary, therefore we 
do not require a boy to be a Boy Scout, neither 
do we allow his teachers in his classes to advo- 
cate or urge him to join. 

The iollowing methods of co-operation are 
employed :— 

Ist. All school facilities are freely offered 
to the Boy Scout organizations, such as meeting 
rooms, gymnasiums, playgrounds, etc. 

2nd. If the boy comes to the school with 
skill or knowledge acquired in scouting which is 
required by the school in any class he is given 
advanced standing. 

3rd. Superintendents promote and value a 
teacher on his willingness and ability to be a 
scout leader. This is a most potent influence 
for scouting. 

4th. Superintendents and principals actively 
participate in scout work as scoutmasters, mem- 
bers of councils, etc. 

For example, Superintendent Henry Peterson 
of Logan is president of the local Council and 
Court of Honor. 

We are told he has the largest enrollment of 
Boy Scouts in America for a city of its size, 
namely, 4 1-2 per cent. of its entire population. 

5th. Enrollment and completion of Boy Scout 
work is recognized as meeting the requirement 
for year round citizenship training. It is the 
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duty of the twelve month school worker to 
stimulate and promote scouting in the commun- 
ity where he works. 

6th. While the comparative educational value 
of scouting with formal classroom’ requirements 
is recognized, no formal action has yet been 
taken to give regular school credit for scouting. 
One superintendent last year announced that he 
had reached the conclusion that a boy who came 
before him and passed scout examinations was 


61 


entitled to school credit which would be counted 
toward a High School diploma on the same 
standing as regular subject courses. 

As scout work develops and as the public 
school actually demands “the practice of the 
habits of democratic behavior” the public school 
will more and more appreciate the work of the 
Boy Scouts of America, will find a basis of co- 
operation and a proper scheme of evaluation in 
terms of school credits. 


HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


227. A teacher’s self-rating device in daily 
use in the schools of Boise, Idaho, has questions 
under three divisions—purposes of the lesson, 
pupil participation, and the project. The teacher 


- 3s asked to place a plus sign after the question 


whose answer is an unqualified yes, and a minus 
sign when the answer is doubtful or negative. 
The outline states: “It will be wise to concen- 
trate on one division for some time until you 
can say Yes to every question in it, and then 
pass on to another division.” 

228. Dropped high school students are care- 
fully accounted for in the 1920-1921 superinten- 
dent’s report for Mason City, Ia. Out of a total 
of 918 high school students, 163 dropped out; 44 
left to work (which often means because dissat- 
isfied); 15 were dropped for delinquency; 11 
entered part-time school; 5 graduated; 5 were 
married; 4 went to business college; 1 entered 
the navy. 

229. A weekly health inspection by two full- 
time nurses is given each child in the schools of 
Mason City, Ia. “Classroom teaching, nurse 
conferences, specific nursing care, dental care, 
bathing facilities, and home visits are means 
used to improve the health of children attend- 
ing school. Dental attention was needed by 
practically one-half of the children of these 
schools during the past year. The cost averaged 
$1.40 per pupil treated. Counting extractions, 
silver and porcelain fillings, the average cost per 
tooth was 70 cents. 

230. The super-bright child, high school fail- 
ure, time waste, and professional reading facili- 
ties are among the problems being studied by 
the Department of Psychology and Educational 
Research, High School Section, Los Angeles 
City Schools, 419 South Olive Street. A recent 
bulletin gives the “True and False Test,” a sim- 
ple method whereby the instructor can discern 
whether a class has studied the day’s assign- 
ment, without using ineffectual “pumping” ques- 
tions. The instructor makes up a list of twenty 
statements concerning the twenty main points 
of the assignment. Ten of the statements are 
true and ten false. The students are furnished 
with small slips with the numbers 1 to 20 mime- 
ographed thereon. The instructor reads the 
statements. If a proposition is true, the pupil 
marks it plus; if false, minus. In three or four 


minutes the quiz is completed and the papers 
corrected. Write for High School Research 
Bulletins. 

231. “Friday Night is ‘Movie’ Night” at 
Logan High School, Utah. “Our aim in these 
weekly ‘shows,’” says Norman Hamilton, prin- 
cipal, “is to furnish to the public good, clean 
motion pictures at a minimum cost; and to edu- 
cate our audiences to demand better films by 
teaching them visually what is good.” For the 
price of a dime the visitor will be directed by a 
student-usher to a seat in an absolutely up-to- 
date auditorium with a seating capacity of 700. 
First comes an educational reel, then a comedy, 
and then the feature, often based on some well- 
known book or some historical period. The dif- 
ference between this entertainment and that of 
any other “movie” theatre lies in the attitude of 
the audience and the character of the program. 
The financial side has been entirely successful. 
The students are prepared in the classroom for 
any film of the evening program that needs pre- 
liminary discussion, such as a film based on a 
classic or having historical background. Write 
for mimeographed copies of the stories to be 
presented during the new year. 

232. The ancient Athenian oath of citizen- 
ship lives today in the schools of Ogden, Utah. 
The age-old promise, “We will never bring dis- 
grace to this, our city, by any act of dishonesty 
or cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering com- 
rades in the ranks; we will fight for the ideals 
and sacred things of the city, both alone and 
with many; we will revere and obey the city’s 
laws and do our best to incite a like respect and 
reverence in those above us who are prone to 
annul or to set them at naught; we will strive 
unceasingly to quicken the public sense of civic 
duty. Thus, in all these ways, we will transmit 
this city not less, but greater, better and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us,” now 
adopted by the Ogden schools, was emphasized 
in a practical way during the recent rat cam- 
paign when school children co-operated in de- 
stroying the troublesome rodent. 

233. One good picture a year is the gift the 
school board of Springfield, Utah, has promised 
its community. Already forty pictures of dis- 
tinctive merit hang on the walls of the school 
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buildings. “It is safe to say,” says the Novem- 
ber Pictorial Review, quoted in the Utah Edu- 
cational Review, “that there is not another com- 
munity of its size in the world that owns so fine 
a collection of pictures and sculptures.” 
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234. A complete election, from caucus and 
campzigning to ballots and election returns 
(primaries alone omitted), was carried out by 
pupils at Manhasset, L. I., as part of the civics 
program. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


[Prepared and adopted by the pupils of the Ardmore 
high school represents a community in which is developed 
necessary in the city, state and national life of a true 
citizenship to become good Americans, bind themselves 


I will be honest. An honest person will not 
lie, cheat, steal, or conceal others in wrong- 
doing. 

I will be obedient. Obedience means regard 
for authority of parents and teachers, and ob- 
servance of all school and civic laws. 

I wili be loyal. A good citizen is loyal to 
home, school, city, state and nation. 

I will be dutifui. A dutiful person is industri- 
ous, attentive, careful and thorough. He does 
his best and does not envy the work. of others. 

I wili be ambitious. To become a good citi- 
zen one must seek for a worthy and fitting life- 
career; set up high ideals for himself and deter- 
mine to attain them. 

I will practice thrift. A good American will 
learn to earn and save so that he ean pay his 
own way and also give to worthy causes. 


CODE OF CITIZENSHIP 


Oklahoma, Junior High School in the belief that a junior 
conduct that is identical with those elements of citizenship 
American, Boys and girls who seek strong and serviceable 
to the following laws of life.] 


I will practice self-control. I wiil not use 
ean, profane or indecent language. I will con- 
trol my temper, impulses and appetites. 

J will be kind and courteous in thought, speech 
and act. 

I will be cheerful and co-operative. Great 
tasks are done by the united labor of many 
friendly workmen. : 

I will be prompt. 

{ will be a good sportsman. A good sports- 
man plays hard and fair for the good of the 
school. He is a good loser or a generous winner, 

I will be careful of my personal appearance 
and health. A sound mind is found in a clean, 
neat and healthy body. ; 

I will be careful of building, equipment and 
grounds. A good citizen does not wilfully de- 
face or destroy property. 


STOP WEARING OUT TWO MILLION CHILDREN 


BY ALICE PARK 


Lord Dundreary in the old play used to make 
his audience laugh when he read two advertise- 
ments irom the same newspaper. One offered 
to lend money. The other asked to borrow 
money. In his inimitable tones, he used to ask 
why one advertiser didn’t lend money to the 
other one. 

Many people are asking seriously now why 
the jobs of two million children are not given to 
two million of the adults who are begging for 
jobs. Seven million was the estimate of unem- 
ployed adults in the fall of 1921. Many of these 
are parents living on the wages of their own 
children. 

Children work for low wages, and are unor- 
ganized. Machines are so perfected that even 
young children can use them. The federal law 
affects only a small percentage of child workers. 


There are forty-eight kinds of state laws and 
more than forty-eight standards of  enforce- 
ment. All these reasons together keep chil- 
dren enslaved. 

No one can say truthfully, “I don’t use goods 
made by children.” Everybody who eats food, 
wears clothes, uses material, reads anything, or 
plays with anything, uses articles produced, in 
part, by child labor. The children’s share may 
have been done far from the store where the 
customer pays the final price. But somewher2 
children have slaved, producing, labeling, 
handling, or packing the goods. 

Wearing out two million children is a mean 
crime. 

The richest country in the world can afford 
to set free all children to learn, to play and to 
grow. 


TOIL IS HAPPINESS 


Keep a task in your hands; you must labor; 
By toil is true happiness won; 

For foe and for friend and for neighbor, 
Rejoice, there is much to be done. 

Endeavor, by crowning life’s duty 
With joy-giving song and with smile, 

To make the world fuller of beauty 
Because you were in it awhile. 


—Nixon Waterman. 
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THE SOCIALIZED CLASS IN HISTORY AND CIVICS, OR 
DEMOCRATIC PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


BY ONA I, NOLAN 


Boston, Mags. 


[Copyrighted 1922] 


Essential Ideas—If we believe with Miss 
Mellyn that “Education is the process of char- 
acter formation in which the individual responds 
to the stimuli in his environment through self 
activity,” must we not endeavor to have our 
schoo! work provide every possible means by 
which the self activities of our boys and girls 
may energize their native capabilities and make 
education possible for them through the train- 
ing of their characters? 

“Education in a democracy must make for 
character formation, for upon character is built 
the foundation of any nation. There is no 
higher aim for the people’s schools than that of 
character formation.” “Since no education is 
possible in passivity and it is only intense effort 
on the part of the child that educates,” must we 
not give the boys and girls increased opportuni- 
ties for pupil participation? Since “growth and 
mastery come only through vigorous self-ac- 
tivity,” should we not offer every day in every 
class to every child all possible means of demo- 
cratic pupil participation? 

Since we are to train them as future citizens 
of our great American democracy, must we not 
also see that the pupi] participation in all work is 
democratic? It must not be for the bright or 
forward children or for the favored few or for 
those who feel most inclined to grasp the oppor- 
tunities. It must be for all the children of all 
the people and they must know and realize that 
it is a democratic part they play and see to it 
that their participation in the work is sincere, 
whole-hearted, and democratic from their point 
of view. and that they themselves also ofter 
every opportunity to the other boys and girls 
for democratic pupil participation. 

If we are to help our boys and girls to so live 
that they may become worthy citizens of our 
democracy, must we not lead them to feel as 
we do that the great work of the schools is for 
democratic pupil participation? 

Not long ago my civics class in the progress of 
their socialized recitation came across this sen- 
tence in their text: “The great work of the 
schools cannot be regarded too highly.” Some- 
one immediately asked: “Just what is the work 
of our school?” 

One boy instantly replied: “I think our school 
is to train us for life, when we grow up.” 

Another said: “I think our school is to make 
us gocd citizens.” 

A third boy insisted on being heard and said: 
“It seems to me our school is to form our char- 
acters.” 

Was he not right? The fact that these boys 
thought as they did and believed what they said 


and expressed their ideas as they did gives me 
increased faith in our children and a firm convic- 
tion that they should know 
schools as we know it. In this way can we not 
lay the safe and sound foundations for the demo-- 
cratic ideals on which our country should rest?’ 
No child said that their school was to fit them 
for High School. No girl suggested that it was 
to train them in French. No boy suggested that 
it was to teach them algebra. Are we not safe 
if our boys and girls realize that the great work 
of the schools is character formation? 

Recently in the civics class one of the children 
brought forth this question: “Why should the 
state spend so much money to educate all the 
children?” One of the boys was on his feet in- 
stantly and ready to talk as soon as the pupil 
director called his name and gave him his chance. 
This was his answer in his own words and he was 
thinking on his feet as he talked and not reciting 
anything he had learned: “Why, the state must 
educate all the children, the poor as well as the 
rich, to protect itself. The very future of this. 
country demands that all of us children be edu- 
cated. Before long we'll be the citizens of this 
country and then the safety of the government 
will depend on every one of us and we must be 
educated to run this government right.” 

Are we not on the right track if our boys and’ 
girls, as they approach the rights and privileges. 
of citizenship, realize also the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of that citizenship? It seems to 
me that democratic pupil participation in the 
people’s schools ofters a wonderful opportunity 
to train ali the children of all the people to be 
the thinking, ruling future citizens of our coun- 
try. 

What a wonderful right and a tremendous. 
duty is that of the teacher to educate and train 
the wili of such future citizens of our. democ- 
racy! We then must teach not only for 
democracy but for the future of democracy! 
The ideal democracy should exist in the class- 
room in its purest aspect and that democracy 
should go out into the life of our nation. 

Not long ago one of the girls in the civics 
class said: “Of course we can go ahead and 
settle this point because this is a democracy 
class just as our country is a democracy.” If 
they realize this and believe it and govern them- 
seives accordingly, are we not training them to 
be democratic and to fill a democratic place in 
later life? One of my very greatest pleasures 
has been in watching and helping the children 
develop a truly American spirit of democracy in 
their classroom and school activities. 

Relation to Supervised Study.—As to the re- 
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‘lation . between democratic pupil ; participation 
-and supervised study, it seems to me that if 


‘during the study period the teacher. ‘studies 


with the child and not for him and puts herself 
in the pupil’s place and helps and directs him so 
that he wills to study for himself, she has pre- 
pared him to be able to take his share in the 
pupil participation work of his class. If she 
‘leads him so that he realizes his own needs and 
‘limitations and guides him so that he sets to 
work to solve his problem for himself, then she 
has paved the way to make him not only ready 
but anxious to participate in the class work and 
democratically to help his other classmates. 
Relation to Socialized Recitation—As to the 
relation which democratic pupil participation 
bears to the socialized recitation, it seems to 
me that democratic pupil participation is a 
much bigger, wider and finer thing and em- 
braces much more than is often meant by the 
socialized recitation. In training our boys and 
girls to take an active part in all the work of 
their class and in helping them find expression 
for their many self-activities and in guiding 
their developments through their own willing 
and interested participation, it seems to me that 


. they have outgrown the term “socialized recita- 


tion” as it is so frequently used. 

Confusion of Terms.—Has there not been a 
confusion of terms as to the socialized recita- 
tion? To many does it not mean simply the 
old, formal question and answer method of 
recitation with the plan arranged and dictated 
by the teacher with the questions all 
ready and made out by the teacher and _ the 
children all ready with the answers they have 
studied from some textbook, but with a monitor 
up in the front of the room asking this pre-ar- 
ranged list of questions from memory or from 
notes instead of the teacher doing so? I think 
there is nothing democratic that savors of a 
monitor up in front of the class taking the 
teacher’s place, as it were, in quizzing the class. 

Misuse of Names.—Then, too, I feel that the 
type of lesson where a monitor dominates the 
progress of the lesson and has a limited, set 
order of affairs or kind of ritual that everybody 
must follow is a very cramped and narrow way 
and not what would seem to possess any so- 
cialized idea or co-operative work. If in the 
confusion of terms, we are mistaken, and the 
type of lesson we sometimes see is what the 
socialized recitation really means to many; 
then I teel that our children have long out- 


_ grown that term and I would prefer democratic 


pupil participation as a much more 
name. 

Principles Underlying It—Since I _ believe 
that the great work of the schools is to develop 
the characters of the children for life citizen- 
ship in our American democracy and that democ- 
racy should exist in its purest form in our 
classes, then the children and I like to believe 
with James Russell Lowell that, “A democracy 
is . . . where a man has a chance and 
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kriows that hé has it.” Each boy knows that he 
has as good a chance as any other and he may 


_ make of it.as much as he can and as much as 


he. wills to do. All others are willing to give 
him his chance and help him with it, and they 
look for the same co-operation from him. 

It I were limited to describe one great under- 
lying principle of our work, I would think of it 
as Robbins outlines co-operation: “There must 
be willingness to give as well as to receive, to 
listen as well as to speak, to lead as well as to 
foliow. Yet the individual is free to express 
his opinions, to assent or dissent, to have his 
share in determining the general course of af- 
fairs. This means an association of equals 
working together in a democratic way.”  A\l- 
though I feel that following a stiff, set ritual of 
procedure is not democratic, neither would I 
wish to give the impression that our democratic 
pupil participation is any “hit or miss” ar- 
rangement. 

Needs for It—Why should the teacher do all 
the talking when it is the child who is con- 
fronted with the difficulty and has some prob- 
lem to solve? Rather should the classroom be 
a place of challenge and “combat of ideas.” The 
child should not be stifled. He will think for 
himself, if given a chance. Under the inspira- 
tion cf an enthusiastic teacher can be developed 
the instinctive tendencies of these growing boys 
and girls to notice, think, compare, reason and 
judge for themselves. They cannot acquire the 
power to think and reason if not allowed to try. 
They cannct develop ability to judge for them- 
selves if never given an opportunity. 

“Nobody becomes a thinker over night,” says 
Dr. Burke. Neither is the power to think 
gained by mere recitation of something he has 
absorbed. If these little children develop the 
power of independent thinking in their search 
for the truth, may we not hope that they may 
become the “logical, constructive, safe thinkers” 
which the world needs? 

Evolution of It——This socialized work has 
evolved itself out of the difficulties we en- 
countered and the urgent needs we felt for the 


development of the social tendencies of our 
growing boys and girls. 
Relation to Co-operation—There can be no 


democratic pupil participation without co-oper- 
ation. Nothing can be democratic without co- 
operation. In this work the children develop a 
friendly spirit of “give and take” and learn to 
see the other person’s point of view and are able 
to cultivate a little of the power of suspended 
judgment and build up a right attitude toward 
constructive criticism. 

Application of Democratic Participation —In 
my history and civics classes we endeavor to 
live up to our ideals of co-operative democratic 
pupil participation and try to have every detail 
of management as democratic as possible. 

Student Director.—All pupils have several 
chances to conduct the recitation, and are very 
enthusiastic and anxious to have their chance, 
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for there is nothing prepared about it, as I select 
a different pupil each day after the class reaches 
my room. 

Right Meaning of Name.—As to the meaning 
of the name I like much better the name of 
“student director” or “leader,” for we have long 
ago outgrown the use of the term “pupil- 
teacher.” In fact I quite dislike it, for I think 
it conveys altcgether the wreng idea to the 
children and to observers. I like the name 
director or leader because that is really the part 
which the pupil plays toward his class, during 
that lesson. 

He merely starts or directs the activities of 
his classmates and oftentimes really takes a 
much less conspicuous part than others of his 
class. He offers to conduct or direct the dis- 
cussion for that day and keeps them to the 
point at issue and prevents useless discussion 
by asking for a class vote to terminate a dis- 
cussion when it is in danger of becoming too 
long drawn out or wandering from the point. 

Poor Use of Name.—He decidedly is not a 
pupil-teacher and does not usurp the place of 
the teacher and is not trying to act in the capac- 
ity of teacher for his class or is not there to 
telieve the teacher in any~ way. In fact his 
presence as a little director of class activities is 
anything but a relief but rather an added bur- 
den to the teacher until she has fulfilled her 
duty in developing him to the point where he 
can live up to his own capabilities and take an 
active part in co-operative guidance of class 
discussions and activities. 

In fact at first it requires on the part of the 
teacher great faith in the possibilities of her 
children; abundant patience to wait and watch 
for the oftentimes slow unfolding of these child- 
ish powers; expenditure of much of her nervous 
energy to follow every thought of every mind 
and guide them so that they can think straight, 
to the point, and economically without her con- 
stant aid. 

It requires unlimited self restraint on her 
part to keep her from stepping in and assuming 
full control when the little director is very 
slowly and uncertainly developing his powers 
and having his chance in his class democracy, 
when perhaps at first he doesn’t manifest many 
outward signs of great development. All this 
time the hands of the clock go spinning merrily 
on at an alarming rate of speed, when she could 
conduct the lesson much more quickly herself. 
But could she develop that boy and give him 
the chance that belongs to him if she talked the 
whole period or quizzed the class to see how 
much they had absorbed from some book? 

He certainly is not a miniature teacher and 
not relieving her or taking her place, and 
nothing but her honest convictions that she is 
best able to develop within her children the 
power of “learning by doing” would ever com- 
vensate her for living through the trying period 
when she starts them on this work. 

Just as great as is her faith in her children 
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and just as unbounded as is her desire to help 
them to develop themselves, just so great and 
unbounded is her joy and gratification when she 
feels at the end of the year (not how much sub- 
ject matter their memories have been able to 
retain) but when she feels and they feel how 
much they have gained in power and ability, as 
well as in subject matter learned. 

Choice of Director—As to the choice of di- 
rector each day, we try to have it most demo- 
cratic. All are very eager for their chance as 
they look upon it as a great opportunity. Some- 
times I select the director, sometimes the class 
votes for a director and very often the visitors 
select a director. However, if my children are 
going to believe that I am democratic, I see that 
every one in the class has had one chance to be 
a director before anyone has a second chance, 
and every child in my classes has had his sec- 
ond chance this year before any have had their 
third chance from me. 

It may happen that a visitor may choose or 
the class may choose once in a while a boy 
who has already had a chance, but that they 
keenly relish as something a little additional. 
But the teacher in selecting the director each 
day after the class reaches the room must be 
democratic if she wishes to foster a democratic 
spirit in her class. 

The civics class were much impressed by the 
point of view that all public officers should 
serve the people and especially that the Presi- 
dent of the United States serves the people. So 
when each class assembles in my room, the only 
remark necessary from me is: “Who will serve 
us today?” Every hand in the room is raised 
and in the past five or six years of this work I 
have not yet met the child who was the least 
reluctant to “serve us.” 

So eager are the children to serve that if I 
appoint a girl one day I always try to have a 
boy serve the next day. If it should happen 
that 1 am not in the room when the class as- 
sembles, then it is understood that anyone, who 
feels that he really wants to, has the privilege 
of assuming the position of director. 

As they all feel so inclined it resolves itself 
simply into the question of who can quietly 
walk up to my, desk first. They are satisfied 
and rarely have I known the same child to as- 
sume leadership twice on two successive days, 
if | were detained outside the room.. Perhaps 
this is because we look upon that as undemo- 
cratic, or perhaps because nobody has succeeded 
in being so much quicker than the others on two 
successive days. 

Even if I am in sight but outside the door- 
way and busy with visitors, someone will al- 
ways start the lesson if it looks as if I couldn’t 
come in at once. Many times have I been in- 
side the room at my desk but engaged in con- 
sultation with the principal, just as a new period 
started, and immediately some boy or girl would 
start the work if it looked as though my atten- 
tion was to be taken for the time being. Since 
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each pupil serves his class only during one 
period, isi a class of forty, each child has had one 
turn by the end of forty school days. 

Duties of Director—aAs to the duties of the 
director they do not constitute any great strain 
and many times the director doesn’t apparently 
take a very prominent part in the discussion, 
but he has many opportunities to exercise and 
develop judgment and is held accountable for 
certain qualities in the class procedure and as- 
sumes his position with a great deal of dignity, 
for he must face his class for their evaluation of 
his eftorts at the close of the period. 

We talked over many suggestions at the first 
of the year and each class agreed upon a cer- 
tain order or method of procedure that they 
decided was best, but we have carefully avoided 
anything that seemed like a set order of affairs 
or a ritual that must be followed. 

Appointing a Secretary.—Naturally the ap- 
pointing of a secretary comes first as the chil- 
dren mark each other and keep a careful and 
accurate record of these marks. Since the chil- 
dren love to mark each other and keep a record 
of their marks, we have a different secretary 
appointed each day, who keeps all marks in the 
secretary’s book. 

If a girl is chosen as director she always im- 
mediately appoints a boy to serve as secretary 
for that period. This procedure of alternating 
boys and girls in office appeals to the children 
as it seems more democratic to them. 

If a girl is director she immediately asks: 
“What boy hasn’t served as secretary once yet?” 
and instaitly upon her choosing one name from 
the uplifted hands of boys, the boy chosen 
comes forward to get the book from her and 
returns with it to his seat and takes charge of 
all marks to be recorded in the book, as the 
class vote for the various marks during the 
lesson. 

The book is my official record book, dignified 
with a Simplex Cover, and containing the alpha- 
betical list of each class on record sheets which 
the children arranged themselves. In the little 
squares opposite each child’s name are recorded 
all the marks he receives by vote of his class- 
mates for a recitation in history or civics; or 
presentation and discussion of a newspaper 
clipping; or some demonstration in map work 
he has given at the board; or some splendid 
thinking problems he has suggested to the class 
for consideration or any contribution he has 
made to the class activities. 

This appointing of the secretary doesn’t take 
one-quarter or one-half a minute as tne directo 
is appointing the secretary while she 1s on her 
way to the front of the room to take the direc- 
tor’s seat at the table near my desk. 

Committee Reports Called For—The director 
usually asks then if there is any committee re- 
port to be made. If a committee of three was 
appointed the preceding day to look up some 
further work on the early history of Boston, for 
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instance, now is the time for the chairman to- 
present orally to the class any additional in- 
formation that his committee has found that 
would be helpful to the others, 

Contributions Called For.—If no committee. 
work is hanging over, the director probably 
would ask if any one had any souvenirs of early 
days of Boston. If Anna has a copy of the first 
Boston directory, she shows it to the class and’ 
tells them everything she knows about it. They 
have the privilege of asking her any questions. 
and she endeavors to answer all. The class, 
under the guidance of the director, immediately 
vote her a mark for her contribution—consider- 
ing mentally the interest and value that the 
souvenir added to the work and the quick, in- 
telligent way in which Anna answered their 
questions. 

If Mary has some pictures of the old town of 
Boston in her bag, now is her opportunity to 
show them to the class. They usually step to. 
the front of the room or some open space while 
showing anything, talking as they move, and 
if the article can be enjoyed more by passing it 
around, they usually walk up and down the 
aisles showing it to the children after they have: 
finished explaining about it while tne class is 
marking them. 

If the souvenir is not fragile, but is perhaps. 
an old revenue stamp, they give it to the child 
in the front seat, who enjoys it and, without 
standing, passes it to her neighbor in back and 
so on around the room in a certain order that 
we agreed upon as best, until it reaches the 
last seai. 

My only difficulty is that they are perfectly 
willing to have the most fragile pieces of old 
china and souvenirs passed from child to child 
and sometimes I need to step in and suggest 
that we arrange them on a table, where all can 
enjoy them as they pass by them. 

Whatever they have they want to share with 
each other,- whether it may be souvenirs or 
ideas, and we soon find that even that rare child, 
the cne who is willing to receive ideas but not 
to give, swings right into line with ail his class- 
mates, for otherwise he would be rather on the 
outside of things. 

The passing of souvenirs around the class 
can be done without a sound and without dis- 
tracting anyone’s attention from the work as 
the lesson progresses, but a class of children 
must be trained to the point of view where they 
believe that it is the right and best way to do and 
that they can do it. So with pictures to be 
passed around. I wouldn’t advise having the 
children pass more than two or three things. 
around in one period and of course many days 
they may not have any souvenirs to pass around. 

Clippings Called For.—After the appointing 
of a secretary, the calling for a committee report 
and the presentation and discussion regarding 
some souvenir, the director usually asks: “How 
many have newspaper clippings about Boston: 
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today?” “Who has a clipping that is especially 
good for today’s work on the early days of 
Boston ?” 

Then might follow the reading of a news- 
paper clipping. The children are at liberty to 
ask the person any questions in regard to the 
clipping he reads and he receives the mark from 
his class for his effort in accordance with the 
way he presented his clipping and answered his 
classmates’ questions. 

Ali this would not take more than six or 
eight minutes at most and it is rarely that the 
children have a committee report, souvenirs and 
clippings all the same period. The newspaper 
clippings, however, they are always supposed 
to have ready as they watch the papers each 
day. If the first clipping is a short one the 
director uses his judgment and may ask for two 
clippings that day. Needless to say they al- 
ways find so many clippings from papers and 
magazines that we never get caught up on 
clippings and never have them all read. 

Starting Discussion—After the clipping has 
been presented and the child’s work marked and 
recorded, the director very likely may ask: 
“John, where shall we start our discussion to- 
day?” Everyone is responsible to know just 
where the discussion of topics ended the pre- 
vious day. 

John promptly replies: “I think a good place 
to begin our discussion today is on the govern- 
ment of Boston.” Each one is held responsible 
to know what was the last work discussed and 
what wiil be in order for the following day. 

The presentation of a newspaper clipping or 
the reading of one paragraph starts the pupil 
director with several questions which he asks 
the class to answer. They try for big ques- 
tions; questions of comparison and contrast; 
and above all questions that will require thought 
on the part of their classmates to answer. 

One question leads to another and soon an 
animated discussion is on, Each lesson is in 
a way an emergency lesson, for their questions 
open up great fields of thought. The pupil di- 
rector asks the class questions, they ask him 
questions, and they ask each other questions, 
keeping up a lively circle of discussion. 

They try to settle each question raised by 
their own knowledge; or by reference to maps 
or textbooks; or by vote of the class; or by 


special topic assignment for the next day; or 


by a home question assignment for the class 
for that night; and they take great pride in 
not having to refer always to the teacher. 
Guiding Discussion——Each question as it is 
raised, is settled in turn, if possible. Sometimes 
the discussions drift toward geography; some- 
times toward questions of economics; some- 
times toward science, and it is really difficult 
sometimes to draw the line between history and 
civics and these closely correlated studies. A 
word of suggestion or guidance from the 
teacher and the discussion reverts to the orig- 


inai question in history or civics under consider- 
ation until that is settled. 

If the discussion tends to drift from the point 
under consideration the director usually senses 
it and warns them about the point at issue or 
the teacher may give a word of guidance. 

If the discussion seems to be too long drawn 
out or loses its enthusiastic interest, the direc- 
tor usually calls for the class to mark the work 
of the person who was discussing the topic and 
answering the questions his classmates were 
hurling at him. 

And so during the lesson the director has op- 
portunity to grow in judgment and self poise 
and dignity and when he gets the mark for his 
own work just one minute before the bell, and 
his classmates and teacher offer their con- , 
structive criticism, he and all the others profit 
by his experience, 

Then the director appointed on the next day 
is held responsible to put into practice any new 
idea suggested by the class criticisms and he is 
very rigidly held to account and his work is 
evaluated in the light of whether he used those 
suggestions or not. On this point of daily prog- 
ress they are so keen and insistent as to delight 
the teacher watching them grow. Sometimes 
they startle me for fear they may be over criti- 
cal if a director has no opportunity to profit by 
some little suggestion made the preceding day. 

Responsibilities—The responsibilities resting 
on the director are not very great, for the re- 
sponsibilities rest equally on the class for most 
points to be developed. The director, however, 
is the responsible leader for beginning the class 
work and guiding much of it. 

Democratic Activities—They hold him re- 
sponsible for democratic activities to a nicety for 
he is expected to call upon all the children,—the 
bright and the slow ones; to call on those who 
volunteer instantly and those who are _ slow 
about volunteering; to call on boys and girls 
impartially ; to call upon those in the front seats 
and these in the back seats; to call upon those 
who are always alert but also on those who 
aren’t so alert. In fact he is to see that there 
is fair play for all and that every one has a 
chance to do something and take some part in 
the work, whether it be a clipping, or a recita- 
tion, or map work at the board, or asking some 
question or problem. 

The director knows he must face those same 
boys and girls in the front seats and back seats 
at the close of the period for their evaluation 
of his effort, and as each one has a vote and the 
majority vote rules, he cannot overlook the 
back seat children in favor of the front seat 
children, neither can he overlook the girls for 
the boys because each person has his part in 
the voting. 

After we once get the work started, I find no 
tendency for girls to call upon girls for discus- 
sion and questions or for boys to call upon boys. 
At the first of the year, when they are a little 
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nervous, perhaps they may be inclined to notice 
the children in front a bit, but that isn’t going 
to happen more than once or twice because 
those in the back seats have votes, too. 

Neither would it be a tactful policy to call 
upon one’s friends or to give chances to recite 
to one’s club associates or to one’s Sunday 
School acquaintances because the majority rule 
of the voting would be most disastrous to one 
who tried that policy once. In our little democ- 
racy every one has a chance and knows that he 
has it. 

Co-operative Activities—The director is not 
only in a position to grant fair play to all but 
is often able to offer or securé help for a class- 
mate. If Ralph is trying to trace the routes of 
Grant’s campaigns in the West at the map but 
is having some difficulty in doing it, you may 
hear the little director say: “Ralph, would you 
like some one to help you?” 

Ralph, realizing that he can’t quite show the 
correct routes and knowing that the class won’t 
stand for his wasting too much of their time, 
responds: “Yes, please.” Ralph remains at the 
map and watches his classmate show him and 
then he does it for the class. The director is 
able to save Ralph from the discouragement of 
utter failure and also gives a chance to the 
others te help him, and it saves time from being 
wasted. If it is a new point the class won't 
be severe in marking Ralph, but if it is a review 
point, even though they have been glad to help 
Ralph, they won’t put a very high evaluation 
mark on his work. 

Director’s Place in Class.—As to the relation 
of the director to his class for the duration of 
that period I have already said that we insist 
that it be very democratic and be that of a 
guide working in co-operation with his class- 
mates. The director in no way resembles a 
monitor or takes the teacher’s place, but acts 
as the chief agent of his classmates for that 
lesson. Any attempt at domination would be 
ill advised because he would meet his “Water- 
loo” when his class came to mark his work, if 
they judged him undemocratic. 

As to the place the director occupies in the 
room, they like to use the table in the front of 
the room beside my desk. Experience has 
taught me that a chair must always be in readi- 
ness beside the table if a girl wishes to sit. In 
fact I always encourage them to start the les- 
son sitting, for the whole class all seem _ so 
united and comfortable that way. Often as the 
lesson gets real wide awake and the director 
gets interested and energetic, she will stand 
without realizing it. They are free to sit or 
stand as they find it suits their purpose best. 
They realize that and are not the least bit self- 
conscious or formal. 

We never sit at a chair behind a table as a 
monitor or teacher might be expected to do but 
the director pulls her chair up beside the table 
and places her book or materials on the table, 
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if she wishes, but faces her class always from 
a comfortable position near the table. 

I pity poor children whom I have seen in some 
of this work, standing a whole period in a 
conspicuous space in the front of the room 
without a thing near them that they could 
lean on to make themselves comfortable or to 
render them less conspicuous. How can they 
be free to think and guide their classmates 
when they are so painfully ill at ease? Where 
is the socialized democratic aspect? 

I want the directors to feel perfectly comfor- 
table, very much at ease, free to sit or stand or 
move about at will; just one democratic member 
of a democratic class, having a busy but de- 
lightful time guiding their class discussion for 
that day and having their chance to “serve us.” 

Class Questioning. Underlying Premises.—My 
classes abide by the unwritten law that each 
person is responsible to hear and understand 
each remark that is made. Since he is respon- 
sible he must insist that he hears every word, 
and if he does not understand, then he must ask 
questions until he does understand. Thus there 
is no turning back when a discussion begins and 
no chance to say “I didn’t hear” or “I didn’t 
understand.” 

Their discussions become enthusiastic, heated 
at times, but free from nonsense and narrow- 
ness. Each boy must hold his own before a 
questioning audience of his co-workers. The 
heat of any discussion is tempered by the well 
observed rule that permits only two persons on 
the floor at a time beside the pupil director, 
with only one person talking at a time. 

Types of Questions—After one child has 
read a clipping or discussed some topic in his- 
tory or civics, the children are at liberty to ask 
really three great types of questions. 

They may ask a question for their own infor- 
mation if they don’t quite understand the point 
and would like it explained more fully. 

They may ask some good question to draw 
out the person reciting to see if he can explain 
more fully what he is talking about and to see 
if he clearly understands it. 

Or they may ask any other good worth-while 
question suggested to their minds by the topic. 
Perhaps some question of comparison with 
South American governments, or of contrast 
with some policies of European countries, or 
some interesting problem as to why and how 
such a foreign policy had developed. The per- 
son who gives a long recitation to the class and 
withstands the fire of their questions is marked 
by the class, but the secretary is empowered to 
use his judgment in recognizing credit for all 
those who are asking interesting, worth-while 
questions. 

Purpose of Questions——One great purpose of 
the questioning is to draw all into the discussion, 
to stimuiate all to further thinking, to promote 
an interchange of opinions, to lead all to profit 
by the ideas and point of view of others and 
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reach some definite conclusion from the ideas 
and opinions presented. 

To watch those children grow in power to 
ask good, definite, meaningful, worth-while, 
thought-provoking questions is a great pleas- 
ure. They gain immeasurably in getting the 
thought from the printed page because their 
classmates are going to think of and ask them 
such searching questions. 

They grow in ability to be definite and to 
think definitely, for one must have a clear, 
definite idea in order to ask a definite question 
and after a time they soon scorn any vague and 
indefinite questions. 

» They learn to select the big ideas, the im- 
portant points in any subject and get a right 
idea of the relative value of different parts of 
the text concerning a topic, as they think out 
their questions. 

They learn to think quickly and also con- 
nectedly and follow one question with another 
to bring out the point in mind. If a question is 
asked and only partially answered or could be 
answered from another point of view, they will 
persist until they have cleared up the point at 
issue. 

They learn how to help each other and teach 
each other by asking questions that will help 
and iead rather than by telling each other. It 


séeis to me that tremendous good is gained by 
the questions they ask and answer. 

Training for Questions.—At the first of the 
year for a few weeks we write for home work 
ten worth-while questions each night on the 
topics to be discussed. We read the questions 
next day, selecting those we think good and find 
out why they are good. We notice those that 
are simple or babyish or not good and find out 
why they are not good. 

We notice which ones are very exact and 
definite and to the point. Then we also notice 
all those that are big, thinking questions that 
would take much time and thought to answer 
and those are called High School questions. 

We start to answer all these and notice 
what short, babyish answers will satisfy some 
questions while other questions call for so much 
thought. They work for the big, comprehen- 
sive questions and delight in asking and ans- 
wering them. I have never noticed any tend- 
ency to ask trap questions to catch a person. 

After the children realize the differences pos- 
sible in questions and when they soon learn to 
love the big ones, we have no more written 
questions but think our questions while a child 
is reciting or reading aloud perhaps.. It is 
sometimes amazing what splendid, deep, 
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HEROIC UTTERANCES 


[Quotations from address by President 


ber, 1921.] 


Our young people must be trained to bear the 
burdens of tomorrow. They must be made to 
realize what it means to be American citizens. 
Unless young people can be aroused by educa- 
tion from the present-day lethargy then there 
is not much hope for the future. 

Professors at Oxford University say of, the 
American Rhodes scholars who attended the 
English school that they have been taught noth- 
ing precisely. They lack accuracy. They are 
deficient in scholarship in a wide sense. They 
seldom settle down to a long spell of steady 
work. These are actual quotations. 

In order to prepare our students to shoulder 
the great burdens the world is waiting to put 
upon their young shoulders we must teach them 
four things—and teach them thoroughly. The 
first of these is Accuracy. Accuracy is preci- 
sion, efficiency, freedom from errors; it is the 
sharpened tool with which a man can cut his 
way through the tangle of social and business 
life. 

Accuracy is not quantity in teaching, but is 
teaching the student to think. To teach them to 
think is half the battle. 

Modern education is surrounded by too much 
formality. Imagine a system whereby we deter- 
mine whether a student is fit for college or 
graduation by the number of points to his or 
her credit. 


Marion LeRoy Burton, Michigan State University, Decem- 


Another thing we must teach our peopte is a 
zest for Living. Nine out of ten persons take 
polish like a hard surface. Only one reacts to 
the polish given by contact with the other hu- 
man beings. It is a duty of the teacher to give 
the student the meaning of what life is. 

Another objective is to teach the student Mod- 
ernism. We must educate his brain so that an 
idea will get in and find a place to sit down nat- 
urally, without being knocked down. 

We must give the student a general idea of 
the rest of the world. The saying “America First 
and America Only” is fine, but whether we like 
it or not we are part of the rest of this universe 
and our young have a right to know about our 
relations with the rest of the world. 

We must teach Integrity and Character. We 
must teach our boys and girls to be trustworthy. 
The main difficulties in this world today ail 
spring from the fundamental basis that we are 
afraid to trust one another. 

I hope that some day I may live to see the 
time when a man will stand up and say what he 
thinks and think what he says. There is no 
reason why brains should not be honored just 
as much as the college student who can tuck 
a football under his arm and run fifty yards for 
a touchdown through a broken field. I am hop- 
ing that some day in the near future I will see 
learning honored. 
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January 29 will be National Child Labor Day. 


ON THE HORIZON—(I) 


Every state, every county, every city and 
township in the United States is to have good 
schools and all this is to come in the near future. 
It is to come as good live stock has come. 
Fifty years ago no state had much pure-bred 
stock and every state had scrub stock. It is 
safe to say that fifty years ago not one county 
in a hundred had pure bred stock of any kind 


and not one county in five hundred had pure - 


bred cattle, swine and poultry. Today a third 
of the counties have pure bred stock of some 
kind and many counties have pure bred stock 
of the three types. 

Within ten years there will be no county in 
which live stock is raised as a business, in which 
there will not be some pure bred stock, and, if 
there is appreciable enterprise, there will be 
pure breeds of all types of stock raised as a 
business. 

Criticisms of the schools are many and fierce 
and there is an excuse for most of them. It is 
silly to obiect to these articles, annoying as 
as they are. 

There is no state in the union whose schools 
are not open to drastic criticism, few counties 
whose schools can safely be praised without 
making many exceptions, few cities some of 
whose schools do not deserve all that is said of 
them. 

All this is to change and that in the near 
future. 

All great advance comes unexpectedly. We 
have distinctly in mind the coming of the type- 
setting machine. No one really believed that 
such a machine was possible. All Press Clubs 
and Editorial Associations laughed at the idea 
that such a machine could ever be practical in a 
newspaper office. Compositors told freely what 
they would do if any one tried to install a type- 
setting machine, but when it came it was so 
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sudden that every one awoke as from a dream 
and thought typesetting machines had been in 
use for a century. 

It will be the same with the perfection of the 
public schools. The mass of criticism so freely 
published today will soon look like a lot of old- 
time compositors trying to set up a ninety-six 
page Sunday paper. 

We remember how “impossible” was the 
idea of an electric street car. A brilliant law- 
yer, now a leader in the National Congress, had 
a lecture on “The Impossibility of Electric Cars,” 
but when they came no one would believe that 
he had ever seen a horse car. It will be the 
same with education. When the schools are 
perfected, as they soon will be, those who now 
criticise so brilliantly must find other fields for 
their talent. 

There are forces at work in school and out 
that are developing plans to clean out every 
trace of the crude educational equipment, every 
remnant of political debauchery, every grouchy 
pessimist. 

Nothing is plainer today than that educational 
perfection is already on the horizon. 

An optimist is always constructive, never de- 
structive; is never deceived by a mirage; is 
never hysterical; never chases a rainbow. 

An optimist knows a good thing when he sees 
it and is always using the telescope to discover 
it a long way off, is always using a microscope 
lest some choice treasure near at hand escape 
his notice. 


HINES OF TERRE HAUTE 

The inauguration of L. N. Hines as president 
of the Normal Schools of Indiana was an oc- 
casion of much greater significance than can be 
phrased in words. 

Mr. Hines is a rare demonstration of the ad- 
ministrative type of educational leadership. In 
personality, in educational preparation, in ex- 
perience in city superintendency and in state 
superintendency Mr. Hines typifies the skilled 
administrator. 

There wi!l he no opportunity for any one to 
look to the schools at Terre Haute or Muncie 
as luxurious scholastic retreats. The scholastic 
degree to be obtained, when the Teacher Col- 
lege plan is evolved, will be no dangling charm 
to wear proudly among the elect, but will repre- 
sent skilful preparation for ardent devotion to 
the perfecting of educational opportunities for 
every child in school and out, in every nook and 
corner of the state. 

Born on a farm, attendant at a country school, 
graduate of a city school, an alumnus of the 
state university, the maker of a notable city 
system of schools in Crawfordsville, an excep- 
tionally efficient state superintendent, a critical 
student of all best features of schools in states 
that are solving strategic problems, with a per- 
sonality that never irritates but always inspires, 
and of tireless energy, L. N. Hines will set an 
educational pace in Indiana for the other forty- 
seven states. 
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FROM SOUTHINGTON TO PUTNAM 


E. C. Witham, ten years superintendent of 
Southington, Connecticut, goes to Putnam of 
that state, where a hearty welcome is accorded 
him. He succeeds William E. McDonald, who 
has come to a Boston principalship. 

Mr. Witham is one of New England’s highly 
progressive schoolmen, having edited several 
suggestive publications. In the language of 
the day he is “one hundred per cent. aggres- 
sively progressive,” and as an administrator he 
is as practical as the multiplication table. In 
ten years the school enrollment has gone from 
1,500 to 2,500 and the teaching force from forty- 
five to seven-one, and every modern feature of 
education has been introduced. 


+ 
oo 


EDUCATION WEEK 


Education Week should be judged by what it 
accomplished rather than by what it might have 
accomplished. We did not adequately appre- 
ciate at the time how much it did mean. One 
feature of the week has received no adequate 
attention. The Hearst papers magnified Educa- 
tion Weck every day and they reach millions of 
readers. 

Mr. Hearst was en route from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic Coast when President Harding’s 
message was sent out. Mr. Hearst from the 
train telegraphed every one of his papers as 
follows :— 

“President Harding proclaims educational week, 
caliing for greater interest in education. The President 
cannot be too highly praised, busy and worried as he 
is with other matters, for thus concentrating national 
attention on the most important thing in Anterican 
life, education. Let us devote the editorial pages of 
all our newspapers to education, all the week. Please 
write all you can, order cartoons, etc.” 

No adequate estimate can be put upon the 
result of that telegram. We quote a few para- 
graphs of the many appearing in the Hearst 
papers that week :— 

“The world’s effort is toward insuring every 
unit in every condition of society the learning 
that lifts men above the level of the beasts and 
makes a light to shine before. 

“Any child, male or female, entering the so- 


cial arena without at least the rudiments of 


education is hopelessly handicapped. It is in- 
deed deliberately setting back a youth in the 
race and everywhere the modern spirit is to see 
that no little one suffers from the artificial hob- 
bles of illiteracy and ignorance. 

“And when we speak of the pupils let us not 
forget the great and faithful band of men and 
women—the teachers—who bear aloft the 
golden, glowing torch of knowledge. All honor 
to this inspired legion who point the way to the 
men and women of the future. A hardworking, 
faithful band these—the lieutenants of civiliza- 
tion. 

“It may be obvious to dwell on the advantages 
of education, but many are prone to forget or 
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to view it lightly, and President Harding’s ad- 
monition reminds us that education is a price- 
less national and individual asset, without which 
we should perish. 

“Let us indeed heed the President and concern 
ourselves that each and all give to education our 


interest and support and urge all the peoples of 
the earth to do likewise.” 


+ 


NEW SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse University, which has been one of 
the outstanding features of denominational col- 
leges, has run upon the shoals of -late. Being 
purely a denominational institution its financial 
slackage attracted no attention until the 
resignation of Chancellor James Roscoe Day, 
when financial deficits were reported. Still 
no public interest was aroused because every- 
one knows that the Methodist Church is abun- 
dantly able to meet any financial responsibilities 
without the slightest hesitancy. 

In an unusual way the brilliant personality of 
Chancellor Day was Syracuse University. There 
can never again be a Day-Syracuse Univer- 
sity. It must be a New-Day-Syracuse Uni- 
versity and such it will be under the leadership 
of Charles Wesley Flint, who has made Cornell 
College at Mount Vernon, Iowa, a rival in edu- 
cational efficiency with the great universities 
of Iowa, and more could not be said of any in- 
stitution, 

The Methodist Church can easily command 
the money with which to do all that the new 
Chancellor is reported to desire—pay off the 
entire debt of the University and provide a 
million-dollar functioning fund. No university 
has a stronger financial backing than has Syra- 
cuse, and Chancellor Flint will provide the lead- 
ership needed to make Syracuse University one 
of the foremost scholastic institutions of the 
New World. There is cause for rejoicing. 


W. W. PARSONS 


It was a rare privilege to hear W. W. Par- 
sons lead in the ardent reception of his succes- 
sor at Terre Haute by students, by alumni, by 
faculty, by citizens and institutions of the city 
and state. 

Dr. Parsons’ relation to the State Normal 
School of Indiana is without a parallel among 
present-day educators. He was born in Terre 
Haute, was the first student to register in the 
State Normal School fifty-two years ago, has 
taught in the institution for forty-two years 
and has been president for most of that time. 

He resigned, under protest of everybody, 
that he may enjoy life while enjoyment is pos- 
sible, that he may see a man of the new day 
start his beloved institution upon a new career 
of service to those who are to make.a New 
Indiana in a New America in a really New 


World. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


Among the distinctive features of service 
which the Journal of Education is rendering its 
readers and educational world one of the most 
distinctive is its “High School High Spots.” 

Any High School that has not had the Journal 
of Education with its hundreds of “High School 
High Spots” has lost ten times as much as we 
should have gained from the subscription. 

Nowhere else has it been possible for any one 
to find a fractional part as much of value by 


way of information and suggestion for high - 


schools by the same investment of time and 
money as from these weekly paragraphs. 

Elsewhere each paragraph would have been 
extended indefinitely, reminding one of the reply 
of a student ih a recent examination: “Walter 
Scott has spent pages upon pages upon de- 
scribing a country scene. This is very unin- 
teresting, but it is intensely good literature.” 

Each paragraph gives all that is vital regard- 
ing some really important high school activity 
and the reader has spent two minutes instead 
of two hours on it. If the details are desired he 
learns where to get them. For example :— 

212. Only two ratings for teachers hereafter 
in New York City,—satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
tory. If “unsatisfactory,” reasons must be 
given. If “satisfactory,” any special or unusual 
excellence may be specified. For copies of de- 
tails address Jessie B. Colburn, P. S. 96, Man- 
hattan, 1532 Avenue A, New York City. 

The fact that the greatest high school system 
in the world has simplified its ratings is of su- 
preme interest to all sorts and kinds of school- 
men and women. No one can ever continue 
the old regime without being conscious that 
New York City has abandoned the plan. Those 
who really care to know how it is done are told 
where to address an inquiry for details. 

Ali that is needed for the perfection of this 
service is for every high school principal and 
teacher to send on to Dr. William H. Allen, 1125 
Amsterdam avenue, New York, the material 
out of which he can render this really remark- 
able service for us. 


The Tournal of Education has just received a 
Boston University bulletin announcing for Bos- 
ton teachers a new Saturday course of study of 
unusual interest to be conducted by Dr. James 
Chalmers, principal of Framingham State Nor- 
mal School and lecturer in summer sessions of 
Columbia University. The subject of the course 
is “The History of Education from the View- 
point of Biography.” The first meeting will be 
held at nine o’clock Saturday morning, February 
4, at the opening of the second semester. Uni- 
versity credit toward a degree will be granted. 
No one is better qualified than Dr. Chalmers to 
conduct such a course. He spent many years in 
foreign study, winning highest honors in Eu- 
ropean universities, and he has ranked for years 
as one of the best university teachers and lec- 
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turers in this country. Superintendent Burke, 
who served with Dr. Chalmers on the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, is glad to 
endorse him to the teachers of Boston. Director 
Wilde is to be congratulated upon his uniform 
discernment in selecting the teaching staff of 
his new School of Education, resulting in its 
phencmenal growth. 


RE TRIP TO CHICAGO IN FEBRUARY 

Those who are planning to attend the meet- 
ings of the Department of Superintendence in 
Chicago in February will be interested in the 
“Jerseymen’s Special” train which has been ar- 
ranged by Dr. Maxson of Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, for that occasion. 

The train leaves the Pennsylvania station at 
Thirty-fourth street, New York City, at 2.10 on 
Saturday afternoon, February 25, arriving in 
Chicago at 5.15 Sunday. 

Round trip from New York $49.05. 
berth one way, $9.00. Upper berth one way, 
$7.20. Reservations may be made_ through 


William Pedrick, Jr., 263 5th avenue, New York 
City. 


Lower 


_ NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 

The State Association of New Jersey took a 
long step ahead this year when it raised its dues 
from fifty cents to a dollar. Why it was not 
done before will never be understood by other 
than Jerseyites. Superintendent P. H. Smith of 
Bayonne was elected president and this guaran- 
tees an energetic administration. 


FINE PUBLIC SPIRIT 
A good example of what the right kind of a 
community school spirit does for the public 
schools is seen in the Roosevelt School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. This fine new school, completed 
a year ago, was named after Theodore Roose- 
velt. As soon as the selection of the name was 


made known, four public-spirited citizens offered ~ 


to give money for a full-sized replica of the 
Fraser bust of Roosevelt to be placed in the 
school. 

But instead of accepting the offer of these 
four citizens to pay for the bust, the people of 
the district asked to have a chance to contrib- 
ute to the fund. As a result, a large proportion 
of the patrons of the school had a share in the 
gift of the bust to the school. 

A few weeks ago the bust was unveiled with 
appropriate exercises, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, 
Theodore Roosevelt’s sister, making the prin- 
cipal address. This is the only replica of the 
Fraser bust in America, and it is not likely that 
the sculptor will allow others to be made. As 
Mr. Fraser did all the work on the New Rochelle 
bust, it is in all respects equal to the original in 
Paris. This is conceded to be the most satis- 
factory bust of Roosevelt yet made. The Roose- 
velt School of New Rochelle is fortunate in 
having in its auditorium this fine bronze bust of 
an American who will always be an inspiratiom 
to the school children of America. 
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THE SOCIALIZED CLASS IN HISTORY AND 
CIVICS, OR DEMOCRATIC PUPIL PAR- 
TICIPATION 


(Continued from page 69.) 


thoughtful questions come to them as they lis- 
ten to another child read or recite. When a 
clipping has been read or a topic discussed then 
one may expect to be peppered with questions. 

In history and civics they try to tie up every- 
thing with their own citizenship and with their 
own city of Boston, 

Growth.—I have found that besides growing 
in ability to think definite questions and get 
more power over the printed page and gaining 
clearer ideas as to the relative importance of 
topics their question making and answering has 
made them anxious to co-operate with and help 
each other. It has made them demotratic in- 
deed in seeing the other person’s point of view 
and in accepting different viewpoints. 

Class Discussion.—In their class discussions 
of questions and topics their interests are 
genuinely tovched; their attention is spontan- 
eously aroused and maintained; their own prob- 
lems are suggested and solved; and many of 
their own projects are worked out at the board 
or wall maps or seat maps, while they are fired 
with enthusiasm to work out countless indivi- 
dual maps and charts and collections at home 
to bring to class at some later day. 

For all these voluntary projects worked out 
at home each individual receives his credits and 
the class has the benefit of seeing and enjoying 
these maps and charts and they decide by voting 
where to hang and how to arrange them in the 
room, and are stimulated to similar activities. 

The one or two rules which they have for dis- 
cussion and the ways of determining the length 
of discussions have been previously mentioned 
so that there is never any talking for effect. 

Appointing Committees.—If they reach some 
feature of the work which they cannot decide 
for themselves, or on which they want further 
reference work, or concerning which they know 
that they have not enough definite knowledge 
to enabie them to take an intelligent class vote 
and agree, you may hear the little director say: 
“T think it would be a good plan to appoint a 
committtee to look up this question for us.” 
“Who would like to serve on this committee?” 
As a rule they appoint a committee of three or 
five and try to place on the committee the child 
who first started the question or the two who 
were talking from different viewpoints, and 
make it a point to have both girls and boys 
serve on the same committee. 

Then one may hear the director say: “Please 
report on this tomorrow,” or “Have this ready 
for Thursday, please.” The director sometimes 
might suggest they use my magazines or refer- 
ence books or try the library, or they might 
turn to me and ask me as to the best place to 
find the desired information. 

Assignment of Home Work.—As a rule after 


the work gets fairly started we have regular 
home work. One night a week in Grade VIII 
is the only night allowed for regular assigned 
home work in history and I have found that the 
work each day is much more alive and spon- 
taneous without using too much home work. 
But when they discuss some question in which 
they are al! greatly interested but cannot quite 
decide regarding it, you may hear the director 
say: “Let’s all look this up tonight and find out 
just what is right.” 

Book Maps and Wall Maps.-The maps in 
their books are in constant use and they like to 
locate and find everything at close view on 
those little maps first before trying the large 
wall maps. Perhaps Alice is reading or telling, 
something about the first trans-continental 
railroad and you may hear the director inter- 
rupt her by saying: “Excuse me, Alice, but chil- 
dren, please find on your little maps this rail- 
road and move your fingers along it as Alice 
talks.” 

Then as Alice mentions the western terminus 
at San Francisco everybody’s finger is there and 
they know what she is talking about. Often 
one may hear the director say: “Have you 
found that first ocean steamship route, John?” 

r “Have you gol your finger on the right city, 
James?” while the discussion goes merrily on. 

Position at Wall Map.—While standing at a 
wall map they always try to stand a little to 
one side so that as they point or trace a route, 
the body does not cover the map so that others 
are unable to see. They may approach a map 
and stand at the left or right—in whichever 
way will leave the greater part of the map open 
to the view of the class and visitors. If it is 
necessary to choose between standing back to 
visitors or the class, they never stand back to 
their own class while demonstrating a feature 
at the map. 

Pointing.—In pointing or tracing or locating 
any route or region they are not afraid to keep 
their fingers and hands moving or to stretch 
their hands out flat over large areas. At first 
the natural tendency of the children seems to 
be to locate the great Louisiana Territory 
Purchase, a railroad line, a steamship route or 
the Texas Annexation or the whole Alaska Pur- 
chase by one little peck of the finger. 

But as they grow to accept only that kind of 
pointing which is meaningful, the class and 
director insist that a child show a railroad line 
or steamship route by keeping his finger mov- 
ing along that line in the direction that corres- 
ponds with what he is saying; or that he spread 
his hand out flat to cover some area of pur- 
chased territory, etc., but when he comes. to 
talk about a city then they are equally insistent 
that he does put his finger exactly in the right 
place and keep it still, They are not afraid to 
hold their fingers on a location until they get all 
through talking. Sometimes they use a pointer 
if by so doing it leaves the map in better view 
of the class, but they are quite at home with 
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using their fingers or even both hands. Some- 
times you may hear the director say: “But the 
children can’t see what you're locating,” or 
“Please stand on the other side, so we can see 
better.” 

Use of Books.—Through this work they can 
be trained to know their books and love their 
books and get the best possible use out of the 
text and maps and various charts, etc. They 
can find the solution of many problems by 
knowing where to look in the book for what 
they want. Certain charts and tables and 
maps, etc., are in such frequent use that the 
pages stay in their memories like telephone 
numbers. 

I really feel that they gain great power over 
their tools, the books and the maps, simply. by 
constantly using them every minute of the les- 
son because they like to and because they have 
faith that the books and maps will help them. 
They are not too dependent on textbooks, 
however, but scrutinize very carefully each book 
to see the date when it was printed and take 
great delight in making their own revision of 
some portions of the book, made necessary by 
decisions of the Peace Conference and _ even 
more recent world happenings. 

Reference Material Used.—Reference books, 
pictures, magazines, supplementary material, 
charts, exhibits, etc., they like because they 
handle them themselves and learn to know 
where to turn to find out anything. 

Class Marking—-Here in daily combat of 
ideas the child is guided to shoulder responsi- 
bility, for his success depends upon his own ef- 
forts. He is conscious of the critical eye and 
judgment of his classmates and must meet the 
criticism cf his fellow workers. When he faces 
his class for their judgment of his efforts, he 
knows that he faces a “jury of his peers” and 
must stand or fall on his own merits. There- 
fore he bends every effort to develop his own 
resources, cultivate self-reliance and self-con- 
fidence and develop independence of thought, 
bearing and judgment; attributes immeasurable 
in value in later life. 

When called upon to judge of the value of 
the efforts of their fellow workers they grow to 
become keen and true in their judgment, gen- 
erous in appreciation and realize that they must 
back up their favorable or unfavorable criti- 
cisms and evaluations with reasons that will 
hold. They become honest with themselves 
and their fellow workers and develop the ideal 
of justice. In training the children to judge of 
the value of their classmates’ recitations, etc., 
and in watching the children grow in power to 
judge accurately and mark carefully each 
other’s work the teacher has the satisfaction of 
developing a real democratic spirit. That has 
been one of my greatest pleasures. 

When Arthur has finished his recitation or 
contribution or discussion, as the case may be, 
and has withstood the onslaught of questions 
from his classmates, the mark for his work is 
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obtained. If the director feels reasonably cer- 
tain that the class are going to give a passable 
mark, he will begin asking for a show of hands 
on the pass mark C and work up the’ higher 
scale of marks toward A until he notices a 
majority vote. 

You may hear the director say: “How many 
mark Arthur’s effort C? C+? B—? B? B+? 
A—?°” They vote very earnestly and indepen- 
dently and just as they think. As the director 
calls each letter there may be two children who 
vote by show of hands for C+ and six vote for 
B— and six vote for B and twenty-six vote for 
B+ and two vote for A—. In that case it is 
very evident to the director and the boy reciting 
and every member of the class that the ma- 
jority ‘vote is for B+-.. 

Only when the vote is very close is an actual 
mental count necessary, but usually one glance 
at the number of uplifted hands shows where 
the majority vote is. In that case you may 
hear the director say: “The majority mark 
Arthur’s effort B+.” The secretary immedi- 
ately inserts B+ opposite Arthur’s name. After 
a time they work so smoothly that the whole 
marking process doesn’t take one quarter or 
one half of a minute for each person. 

Majority Vote.—Since their class is a little 
democracy in the big democracy in which they 
live, it is always the majority vote that rules. 
They had quite a discussion one day and when 
they realized that a majority might be wrong 
then they saw what a responsibility would 
always rest on them to make the majority right. 

Because of that they realized that each one 
was responsible to always vote, and_ think 
straight before he voted and then be willing to 
abide by the result. Not long ago in our civics 
class James R— said to his class: “We got 
to think and we got to think straight, because 
look at all the trouble in this country today be- 
cause some of the people don’t think for them- 
selves and don’t think straight.” 

I have never known a child to question a class 
vote, after they realized that a majority might 
be wrong and that they must do their part to 
make the majority right. I have never known 
a child to refrain from voting or neglect to vote 
in a single instance. 

Often the director instead of calling for the 
class vote will turn to William, after he has fin- 
ished his recitation, and say: “William, get the 
mark for your own work.” In that case William 
faces his class and says:“How many mark my 
effort C? C+? B—? B? B+-? A—?” While he 
is calling the letters he notices the show of 
hands of the majority and always announces the 
decision instantly as perhaps: “The meajority 
mark my effort B,” so that the secretary may 
know it and the class may know it and there is 
no misunderstanding. 

Never have I known a child to announce his 
mark higher than the majority vote. Would it 
not take a foolhardy courage for anyone to try 
it? Where would they fit in the estimation of 
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their classmates, if they tried to ignore or mis- 
interpret or change the majority vote? Almost 
never will you hear a child say: “My mark is 
C,” but rather he will say, “The ncajority mark 
my work C.” 

Marking Effort—They have now grown to 
differentiate clearly between marking William 
and William’s eftort or William’s work or Wil- 
liam’s contribution or whatever they may wish 
to call it. They took to the idea eagerly and 
you will always hear: “How many mark my 
effort B?” and almost never: “How many mark 
me B?” 

Relation to My Judgment.—They realize that 
perhaps the majority vote may not always be 
the same as my judgment but it amazes me to 
see how they grow in power to judge accurately 
and how keen and honest they are in their 
evaluations. They realize also that it is not 
always necessary or possible that the majority 
vote agree with my judgment, for they under- 
stand that I make my evaluation from a grown 
person’s point of view and they mark each other 
from the point of view of children. This we 
very frankly discussed at the outset. 

But a nod of the head or a smile or a glance 
or a word of commendation from me, as they 
announce their majority vote, serves to give 
them an inkling many times during a lesson as 
to how I think or feel about the evaluation. It 
takes constant daily sympathy, guidance, and 
encouragement from the teacher to develop this 
power of judgment within them and one’s faith 
in them is rewarded in proportion to its magni- 
tude. 

Each nerson is held accountable for his rating 
of his classmates and if asked by me or the 
director: “Why did you mark John’s effort as 
high as B+?” perhaps the answer may be: 
“Well, he tried his best and it’s better than he 
ever did before and he was absent last week, 
anyway.” Perhaps the teacher experiences a lit- 
tle mental readjustment about that time and ap- 
preciates the child’s point of view and wonders 
if her own judgment hasn’t some weak spots 
in it. 

But it is remarkably comforting to notice as 
the days go on how the majority vote usually is 
very close to my mental evaluation of a child’s 
effort. Whether it is because they are getting 
a more mature point of view of values from a 
year’s work with me or whether they are giving 
me a better insight into the judgment of chil- 


dren, but it is pleasing to realize that the ideals. 


and judgments of children and teacher can be 
shared. When the marks for the term are to 
be piaced on the report cards they know that 
their marks count but that my judgment must 
also enter into every mark, as I am responsible 
for their progress as well as they are. 

Value ot Marks.—A class can be very easily 
trained to realize the value of the A and are 
very careful to use that highest mark very 
rarely, thus keeping the A in reserve for some 
unusually fine piece of work. They soon grow 
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to realize that by using the A too frequently 
it soon loses its value and they have 
nothing in store to express their appreciation of 
an especially fine recitation. They gladly con- 
serve their A’s and use them only occasionally, 


-and when they do use an A it is usually for a 


piece of work that is so excellent that the vote 
is almost spontaneous and unanimous for the 
bestowal of the A. 

Time of Mark.—It has been my experience 
that the children appreciate their marks for the, 
additional reason that the marks are given im- 


mediately after a child has recited or contrib-— 


uted his part. Is it not true that we adults 
appreciate any evaluation or word of commen- 
dation more if it follows soon after our expendi- 
ture of effort? It seems to me that this is true 
in even greater degree with children. If their 
classmates are to mark them, it would necessarily 
have to be immediately at the conclusion of a 
child’s presentation, when the effect is fresh in 
the minds of all the children. 

Then, too, each child knows that his work 
invariably will be marked; that it will be rated 
at once; that it will be decided by the majority 


vote of his classmates and that it will be. 


recorded at once by one of his own classmates 
acting as secretary. 

I find the children are much better satisfied 
with something so tangible rather than never 
to know anything about their marks until the 
end of the term, when they find a mark on their 
report cards which they feel that the teacher 
gave them. 

If a boy’s marks run low for a few days, he 
knows they are recorded and he knows where 
to pull up on his effort and improve, for he 
is competing with himself and can and must im- 
prove his rating over his previous marks, 

The actual time consumed in marking cach 
other’s recitations is very slight; not more than 
one quarter or one half a minute in any case. 
I think they do not attach too much importance 
to marks, neither do they work for marks alone, 
although, of course, marks mean a good deal to 
children. They also have a very nice manner 
of accepting their marks, and I have never 
known a mark to be questioned, but how could 
one qnestion the majority vote of one’s own 
classmates ? 

Appreciation of Marks.—The only thing about 
the teaching profession that I have found a 
burden is the marking. It has always been 
hard to make all children understand that their 
final mark each term on their report card was 
the rating which they themselves earned or 
merited in that subject. Some children always 
retain their impression that the teacher gave 
them the mark. (Perhaps that really has hap- 
pened.) 

Formerly I have known children when they 
received their report cards. sometimes to say 
to their teachers: “Please tell me why you gave 
me a 

Never since the children have taken a part in 
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marking each other, have I heard a child refer to 
a mark as though the teacher gave it to him. 
How can he think of it that way? Now if he 
is going to think, “Why did I get a C?” there 
is nobody but himself to ask and when he does 
put the question mentally to himself, he 
realizes that he must also supply the answer. 

It is in this part of the work where they 
learn to judge and evaluate the efforts of their 
own classmates that there is the finest oppor- 
tunity for developing a splendid democracy. 

Although the time which they spend on 
marking each other is only a very little and al- 
though they do not attach too much importance 
to their marks, I have taken the liberty of ex- 
plaining at length many of their ideas and ways 
of marking because it has developed them to be 
so democratic. I can readily see where there 
might be a danger spot for an inexperienced 
teacher for anything but democracy in _ the 
marking. 

Director’s Mark.—-The director realizes that 
he must glance at the clock and close the final 
class discussion four or five minutes before the 
electric beli is going to ring for the close of the 
period. We all agreed upon this early in the 
year, so they are very willing to leave a lively 
discussion when they hear the director say: 
“Now I must get the mark for my work this 
afternoon.” “How many mark my work C? 
C+? B—? B? B+? A—?” Then watching 
their show of hands perhaps he says: “The 
majority mark my work A—.” “Why did you 
mark my work A—, Alice?” 

Each person is responsible to back up his 
evaluation of another’s work with reasons that 
will hold. Alice instantly gives her reasons for 
that evaluation and he puts the same question 
to three or four others, finding out all the 
good points about his work that they liked. Then 
after mentioning the good features they will 
also teli him the reason for the n¢inus and they 
will all take that for a point of improvement on 
the next day. After the director has received 
his mark, he always calls for a summary of the 
day’s lesson to be given by one or more of the 
children. In closing the lesson the director al- 
ways asks: “How many have taken a speaking 
part in today’s lesson?” For this general par- 
ticipation they work for 100 per cent. 

As soon as I find them taking up and develop- 
ing one suggestion, I keep giving them new 
ideas and suggestions to live up to, but many of 
our nicest suggestions for improvement have 
come from the children themselves. Then we 
develop a little spirit of friendly competition be- 
tween my three classes to see which class can 
adopt and use habitually any new suggestion 
more readily than the other classes and their re- 
ward is one more advanced High School sug- 
gestion for improvement. Their keen readiness 
to adopt new suggestions and make them 
habitual has shown me what a delightfully 
Teceptive attitude they present and how open 
to the power of suggestion. To the teacher, 
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who responds to this constantly with positive 
suggestions, great pleasures are awaiting her. 

Habit Formation—Aside from habits of 
mental training, I find this work helps them so 
much in developing habits of courtesy. Is it 
not rather an art to be able to disagree with a 
person and get his point of view and give him 
your point of view without any friction or dif- 
ficulty? Is it not rather hard to be publicly cor- 
rected and to be told of several openings for 
improvement? Yet to be able to do these things 
with courtesy and good spirit is surely an asset. 

Courtesy. Use of Name.—Some little things 
we have kept always before us in acquiring 
these habits of courtesy. They always address 
each other by name when asking a question or 
making a suggestion or, in fact, whenever ad- 
dressing another person. “John, why do you 
think that the town meeting is the most demo- 
cratic form of government?” “Alice, won’t you 
show us on the map the route of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition?” “James, I think the route 
through the Panama Canal would be shorter 
and better than your route.” This has the ad- 
vantage of being courteous, focusing the atten- 
tion on the person addressed, making a certain 
person responsible for a reply, clearly defining 
which two have the floor and preventing a hasty 
or quick reply. 

Use of Phrases.—Certain phrases we much 
prefer to use. If a child is reading or reciting 
and the director wishes him to use the wall map 
or wishes the children to use their book maps 
to clear the point under consideration, you may 
hear the director say: “Excuse me, James, but 
show us Burgoyne’s route on the map as you 
talk,” or “Excuse me a minute, James, but chil- 
dren, please find that railroad centre on your 
book map as James is talking.” 

They soon learn never to contradict each 
other and say, “That isn’t right,” or “That is 


_all wrong,” but rather, “It seems to me that this 


is right,” or “Don’t you think this would be a 
better way?” 

They work for politeness in giving directions, 
too, and it is always, “John, please show us on 
the map,” or “Children, please trace that ocean 
liner from port to port.” The boys and girls 
are willing to admit they are wrong and are 
grateful for assistance to set them right. You 
sometimes hear: “Thank you, I see now,” or 
“Excuse me, my mistake,” or “Thank you, I 
understand.” 

Helpfulness—So also is a splendid spirit of 
helpfuliiess aroused. Nobody tries to know it 
all and nobody tries to show off but rather do 
they try to help each other over the new places 
and through the hard places. 

When Bertha is thinking and trying to ex- 
plain the advantages of conserving the natural 
resources of our country but is slow about it, 
and several children instantly raise their hands 
and would like to explain it, you may hear the 
director say: “Give Bertha her chance,” or “Let 
her have a minute to think,” or “This is Bertha’s 
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chance.” Then in half a minute if Bertha can- 
not make her point clear, you may hear: “Now, 
who will help Bertha?” Bertha was given her 
chance rather than allow any other to usurp it, 
but when she couldn’t make use of it, it was 
given to another. 

Sometimes you may hear an S. O. S. call for 
assistance from the bewildered person herself 
as Bertha turns to them without wasting any 
time and says: “Who will help me, please?” All 
who can are instantly willing not to show off 
what they can do, but to help Bertha and make 
her understand the point correctly. 

Teaching Each Other by Questions.—They try 
to help the stranded girl not by telling her 
everything but by asking her a question or 
series of questions that will set her thinking in 
the right way toward the right conclusion. 
Often you may hear: “Ask her a question that 
will make her see it clearly.” Soon there blos- 


soms the nicest spirit of pleasing courtesy and , 


co-operative helpfulness that I trust will 
“carry on.” 

Interests—In this work they use their own 
natural childlike interests in the lives of the 
people of other regions and other ages and tie 
up ali their questions and discussions with the 
lives of the people. [ find that the children can 
link up their own experiences with all their new 
experiences very readily. Because of the 
child’s real interest being touched, his quality of 
attention and habits of attention seem very 
genuine. 

Teacher’s Place-——One may ask where is the 
teacher’s place in this type of work and what is 
she doing if the children are doing so much and 
taking such an active part? After she has her 
classes started on this work she may withdraw 
from the cenire of the stage little by little until 
she occupies a place in the background, where 
instead of deing their thinking for them she 
acts as an inspirational leader in helping them 
to do their own thinking and acts as a constant 
guide as to the kind and quality of thinking 


_ they are doing and also serves as a helpful or- 


ganizer of much of the work. 

Upon her also rests the responsibility of see- 
ing that they have a correct idea of the relative 
values of the features studied and discussed and 
upon her devolves the task of keeping each day’s 
work in its proper perspective as related to the 
work of the month and the year. 

Her place is one of security and happiness if 
founded on faith in the possibilities of her 
children and skillful guidance and sympathetic 
encouragement in their development. She 
comes to the foreground whenever it is neces- 
sary to guide them in a more direct way than 
she could do from the background. A nod of 
encouragement, a word of commendation now 
and then in every lesson, a glance or smile that 
betokens that she understands or is in agree- 
ment spurs them on to additional development. 

How it Helps the Chiid—Besides developing 
several mental powers which I have previously 
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mentioned, I have noticed that this work in his- 
tory and civics gives them so much ease in call- 
ing from the ideas and experiences of their own 
background and linking them up with their new 
ideas and experiences and ever building a con- 
stantly growing background which they keep in 
ready use. Development in originality, in initi- 
ative, in responsibility, in, self reliance, in self 
confidence, in polite intercourse is marked, but 
greatest of all is the development of a demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

Hew It Helps the Teacher.—If this work 
helps the child, it also helps the teacher, if she 
will but let it. No matter how democratic you 
may think you are, you cannot live through a 
year’s work with these little democratic citi- 
zens without coming out of it much more demo- 
cratic in.reality. One may profess to be demo- 
cratic and intend to show it in every way, but 
one must live it in truth to measure up to the 
ideals they look for. 

How easily a teacher could shatter their ideas 
of democracy if she didn’t sometimes forget the 
passage of time and give every equal chance to 
those who are slow of thought and speech, to 
those of defective speech, to those with other 
physical handicaps. In so doing she is always 
amazed to see the many ingenious ways for 
saving time, labor and energy that these chil- 
dren have developed in part compensation for 
their physicai defects and they can, after a time, 
take their stand without self-consciousness and 
without sensitiveness and without that dread of 
pity. 

And the response from the other children is 
such a showing of comradeship that the teacher 
is strengthened in her faith and democratic at- 
titude just where her weakness existed. 

Co-operation Where this work is quite gen- 
eral in a school there are fine possibilities for 
co-operation in the work between teachers and 
for co-relation of many subjects. This field is 
especially fertile perhaps in the social studies of 
geography, history, civics and school hygiene. 
Splendid co-ordination of the work right 
through each subject in all the grades is possible 
in this work. Many of the ideas and working 
ways which the children love to develop in one 
subject carry over into their other work. 

Progress Through the Year.—Much progress 
and growth through the year is noticeable, but 
it requires constant training and guidance at 
first, together with the stimulation of sym- 
pathetic encouragement and genuine enthu- 
siasm. As the habit formation brings forth 
their development, much weeding out and cor- 
recting of liitle ways can be carried out and a 
splendid spirit of improving the work is evident. 

Point of View of Pupils —This being an age 
of questionnaires, I used a questionnaire as an 
experiment last year with my civies class. Their 
answers revealed more of the child’s point of 
view than I had dreamed of. 

They were free to sign their names to their 
answers or not, just as they liked, and I prom- 
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ised them that nobody was to read the papers 
except me, so I feel that nothing was written 
for effect, especially as it is a ninth grade class 
that feels very free to talk things over with me 
and I feel that they believed what they wrote. 

There were eight questions on the question- 
naire, but one question was: “How has pupil 
director work in civics helped you?” We talked 
over the question and they realized that it did 
not mean: “How has civics helped you?” but I 
think all understood it correctly. These are a 
few of their replies in the exact words as the 
children wrote them 

1. “I feel as if I can express my opinion in 
much clearer words because we have pupil direc- 
tor work in civics. [ also know that if every- 
one doesn’t do their own thinking that no one 
can help them and the only thing to do is to 
buckle down to business. I enjoy it because it 
brings the whole class into the discussion and we 
vote for our own marks.”—-Julia 


2. “Pupil director work in civics has helped | 


me because we have a great deal of freedom and 
because of this we know how to use _ it.”— 
Helen——_— 

3. “I like pupil director work in civics be- 
Cause it is a democratic class where you can say 
whatever you want that is right.”—-Francis 

4. “Pupil director work in civics has helped 
me to express my opinions in a forceful way. In 
civics you can express your ideas in your own 
way and vou never get into trouble because of 
your opinions. In civics I notice tne children 
express their real opinions right out.”—James— 

.5. “In all my years in school I have always 
been shy to talk in front of the class or answer 
a question or to ask a question. Even now | 
am a little timid but I seem to be improving 
day by day. The pupil director work in civics 
has helped me a great deal because the thing 
that pulied me down was being bashful to speak 
but now my report card is getting better in 
nearly every subject on account of civics. I 
like it because we can do just as we please in 
voting and can say anything we wish and give 
suggestions.” —Alice—- 

6. “Pupil director work in civics has helped 
me a great deal. It sort of makes me free to 
express my opinions, has taken some of the 
timidness out of me because I feel at home 
among all the children. Besides it has helped 
me to 2dvance because I might be called upon 
any day to take the class. It has helped me 
wonderfully, even more I guess than the 
teacher.”—Teresa 

7. “By having pupil director work I have a 
little more faith and confidence in myself and 
am free to express my opinions and I feel as if 
I can pluck up some courage. It has also 
taught me to he fair and give another individual 
a show or in other words a chance. I like the 
interesting discussions and free speech and the 
homelike atmosphere of the class where no one 
needs to be looked after.”—Ida 

8. “I think civics pupil director work does 
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us good because it makes you feei free and you 
can express your opinions and ideas and the 
pupils can make it clear in your mind if a thing 
is so and why. Also it helps me in talking to 
older pecple—now I can talk to them more.”— 
Frank- 

9. “I like pupil director work in civics be- 
cause everybody is sure to be called on, and 
everybody has the mark which the majority of 
the class votes upon, whereas if a teacher gives 
the mark the majority of the class perhaps will 
not agree.”—William————— 

10. “I like pupil director work in civics be- 
cause you have more freedom and everybody 
gets a chance, and if you are wrong a pupil is 
always ready to help you.”—Anthony 

11. “It has helped us get better acquainted 
with the class and the class is more united.” 

12. “My reasons for liking pupil director 
work are because I think you learn more and 
can give better opinions and get over being 
bashful, for the pupil director or some pupil 
would help you. Also, when you recite you 
wili be sure to be marked right then.”—Ethel— 

13. “I feel surer of myself or more at home 
and if the teacher is out it helps you to be able 
to get up in front of the class and conduct the 
class as if the teacher was in the room just the 
same.”—Jchn 

14. “Pupil director work makes me feel 
more like working in civics because we have 
free voting and the class does a lot of discussing 
and the lessons are wideawake.”—Carmella—-— 

15. “This pupil director work in civics is a 
good idea because it is advanced work and an 
up to date way. The children have their own 
chance in the lesson.”—Gerald 

16. “I like pupil director work in civics be- 
cause I can learn more than in any other sub- 
ject. Last year I did not feel good and did not 
iearn anv because I could not quite get it into 
my head. I think I have gained a_ lot.”— 
William 

Do the children appreciate the democratic pu- 
pil participation and have we not much to learn 
from our children? 
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Ii: a primary class where they were reading the story 
of the group of animals who frightened the robbers in 
their den. afier one scholar had read that the donkey 
stood on his hind feet and reaching up put his fore 
feet on the window sill of the robbers’ den, a small boy 
raised his hand and the teacher said: “What is it, 
John?” Whereupon he replied: “I don’t see how the 
donkey could put four feet on the window sill if he 
had two feet on the ground.” 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 
dent possibilities. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 
to a substitute. 


Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is so easy to 
break a limb or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
not assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 
on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in coftinuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of 
information and testimonials from Teachers all over 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
‘*Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Amcrica who have experienced what ‘t means to have the 
. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. i 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the | 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This covpon places the sender under no obligation) 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JANUARY, 1922 
28: New England Penmanship As- 
sociation at Simmons College, Bos- 
to1. President, C. W. M. Blanch- 
ard, Medford, Mass. Secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Annie C. .Wood- 
ward, Somerville, Mass. 
FEBRUARY. 
26-Mar. 3: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 
MARCH. 
North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division. 
Exact date and place later. Presi- 
dent, Superintendent H. H. Kirk, 
Casselton. Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Stevens, Ellendale. 
APRIL. 
20-22: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Georgia. Presi- 
dent, Kyle T. Alfriend, Miliedge- 


ville. 
JULY. 


3-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, boston. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. All but four 
states are represented in the members 
of the Yale freshman class, according 
to figures given out by Dean Roswell 
P. Angier recently. The states with- 
out representation are Florida, Ari- 
zona, North Dakota and South Caro- 
lina. Of foreign countries, Siam, 
China, Australia, Canada, England, 
France and Palestine haye members 
in the 1925 class. 

Freshman student figures in the dis- 
tribution of schools from which they 
were graduated show 129 public high 
schools this year as compared with 
96 a year ago, and 103 private pre- 
paratory schools as against 75 last 
year. This is pointed out as signifi- 
cant in its relation to the new plan of 
entrance requirements inaugurated 
last spring, which allows that stu- 
dents in an accredited preparatory or 
high school, whose record warranted, 
could be examined on four subjects 
of their senior year instead of taking 
the larger number previously _ re- 
quired. This plan has broadened the 
field of opportunity by giving more 
schoolboys a chance and by giving all 
a bigger chance to attend the univer- 
Sity. 


GEORGIA, 


ATHENS. One miliion dollars was 
raised by public subscription in thirty 
days by the alumni of the University 
of Georgia for the benefit of their 
alma mater. 

The million dollars will provide 
the University of Georgia, the oldest 
state university in America, with 
several new buildings, and will build 
a student centre—an Alumni Memor- 
ial Hall—in honor of forty-five Uni- 
versity men who lost their lives in 
the World War. 

It is the first step in a $3,500,000 
building program. Harry Hodgson, 
a well-known Georgian, was chair- 
man general of the campaign, and 


Dr. R. P.- Brooks, dean of the School 
of Commerce, acted as executive 
secretary of the alumni. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Boston school com- 
mittee, at a _ special meeting 
in the Mason street headquarters 
building, appropriated $100,900 for 
the construction of a six-room addi- 
tion to the John Lothrop Motley 
school building on Savin Hill avenue, 
Dorchester. Work on the erection 
of the addition will be started im- 
mediately, and the building when 
completed is expected to care for sev- 
eral hundreds of school children. 

The annual report of Frank V. 
Thompson, late superintendent of 
schools, who died just as he had com- 
pleted the yearly school statistics and 
recommendations, was brought before 
the committee at the meeting and ac- 


cepted. In the report is a plea for 
“full time study in the Boston 
schools.” To prevent part-time 


study, the recommendation is made 
in the report that more intermediate 
districts of nine grades each be es- 
tablished. 

Of the rec6mmendation the late su- 
perintendent wrote: “If we do not 
choose to follow this counsel, our 
high schools, in Spite of new _ build- 
ings in contemplation, will be unable 
to accommodate pupils who will re- 
sort to them. We shall be obliged 
to put pupils on part time and to 
adopt makeshifts detrimental to the 
educational welfare of school  chil- 
dren. 

“This expansion of the intermediate 
school means that our high schools 
become more and more __ three-year 
schools, but closely connected with 
the intermediate schools, so that the 
child beginning secondary education 
in the seventh grade of the inter- 
mediate schools changes to the high 
school organization in the tenth year 
with almost half his credits towards 
a high school diploma won, accus- 
tomed to high school ways and proce- 
dure and thinking in high — school 
terms.” 

BOSTON. Ten new courses have 
been added to the program for the 
next semester’s work in the Saturday 
late afternoon and evening courses at 
Boston University, according to the 
announcement of Director Alexander 
H. Rice. In the department of Eng- 
lish three new courses are being 
given by Professor E. Charlton 
Black, head of the department at Bos- 
ton University, and by Professor 
Robert M. Gay, who, in addition to 
teaching at Boston University, is pro- 
fessor of English at Simmons Col- 
lege. “The Novel and the Short 
Story: the Drama and the Scenario” 
is the subject of the course offered 
by Dr. Black for the first time in the 
evening courses. Professor Gay’s two 
courses: include the tragedies of 
Shakespeare anda discussion and study 
of the poets of the romantic move- 
ment, Scott, Wordsworth, and Byron. 
The special technique of the modern 
one-act plays will be studied under 
the direction of Professor Joseph R. 
Taylor. 

Professor Frederick A. Cleveland 
will conduct a new course in citizen- 
ship, including a discussion of the 
problems of today, considered in re- 
lation to the rights, duties, and op- 
portunities of those who are citizens. 
Current sociological literature will 
form the basis of discussion in a new 
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course under Associate Professor 
irnest R. Groves, Professor Groves’ 
course in social behavior and human 
progress will continue through the 
second term. Other new courses in- 
clude elementary harmony, by Pro- 
fessor John P. Marshall; Virgil, by 
Professor Donald Cameron; a course 
in psychology dealing with the heredi- 
tary and unconscious factors deter- 
mining human behavior; and design 
and operation of spectrometer by 
Professor Norton A. Kent. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of 
the New England Penmanship Asso- 
ciation will be held at Simmons Col- 
lege on Saturday, January 28. Morn- 
ing session 10-12. Af i 
yy ternoon session 

The following is the program :— 

Address of Welcome, Dr. Eldridge 
Simmons College. 
Nominating Committee, Presiden 
W. M. Blanchard. 

Adaptation of Muscular Movement 
Writing to Modern Needs in Book- 
keeping and General Clerical Work, 
Miss Helen J. Gilmore, the Boston 
Clerical School. 

Fundamentals of Business, Ralph 
B. Wilson, director of. service, Bab- 
son’s Statistical Organization, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 

Penmanship from the Standpoint of 
the High School, K. C. Atticks, head 
of commercial department, High 
School, Brookline, Mass. 

Penmanship from the Standpoint of 
the Business College, E. H. Fisher, 
of the Fisher Business Colleges. 

The Utility of Penmanship in Ac- 
counting Practice, H. C. Bentley, the 
Bentley School of Accounting and 
Finance, Boston, Mass. 

Building a Career and Some of the 
Tools Employed, Frank Palmer 
Speare, president Northeastern Col- 
leze. Boston, Mass. 

The Place of the Blackboard in the 
Development and Teaching of Pen- 
manship, S. Bartow, principal 
Palmer Method School of Penman- 
ship, New York City. 

Methods of Teaching Lettering 
with Blackboard Demonstration, Har- 
old C. Spencer, head of Commerciat 
Denartment, West Roxbury High 
School. 

The Executive Committee: Presi- 
dent, C. W. M. Blanchard, Med- 
ford, Mass.; vice-president, E. H. 
Fisher, Somerville. Mass.; secretary- 
treasurer, Annie C. Woodward, Som- 
erville, Mass.; R. G. Laird, Boston, 
Mass., E. E. Gavlord, Beverly, Mass. 

Penmanship exhibit and display of 
nenmanshin literature and manuals 
from publishing Houses. 

CAMBRIDGE. Miss Maria L. 
Baldwin, master of the Agassiz 
grammar school in Cambridge, and 
one of the best known teachers in 
this city, died suddenly on January 9, 
as a result of an apoplectic shock. 

Miss Baldwin was about sixty 
years old and for more than forty 
years had been connected with the 
public schools of Cambridee. For 
some vears past she had lived at the 
Franklin Square House in Boston, 
hut formerly made her some with 
her brother, Louis Baldwin, in Cam- 
bridce. 

Miss Raldwin was graduated from 
the Cambrid-e training school in 1881 
and the fellowing year hecame a 
teacher at the old Agassiz school, be- 
coming principal of this school more 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


THAT MAKE 


Holden Book Covers 


SO NECESSARY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


the Use and Abuse 
Free Text Books 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


than thirty years ago. At that time 
the school contained but seven rooms 
and was not a full grammar school. 
When the new Agassiz school, one of 
the largest in Cambridge, and con- 
taining all the grammar grades, was 
completed in 1916, Miss Baldwin was 
continued as its head, with the title 
_of master, a position she held up to 
the time of her death. 
CAMBRIDGE. Announcement 1s 
just made that the General Education 
Board has offered $250,000 toward the 
one million dollars of the Radcliffe 
Endowment Fund provided that the 
rest of the million is raised by July 1. 
Ways and means of speeding up the 


campaign are now being planned by 
alumnae and friends of the college. 
The amount received to date which 
can be appropriated for this purpose 
is $345,467.71. This leaves $400,000 
to be gained by July 1. 
SOMERVILLE. In the state 
Somerville is 10th in population; 7th 
in numbers of pupils enrolled; 28th 
in expenditure per pupil; 20th in ex- 
penditure per $1,000 of valuation. 


MEXICO. 

The republic of Mexico has re- 
duced her standing army to 50,000 
men and her appropriation for mili- 
tary purposes for the coming year is 


$124,000,000, or $30,000,000 less than 
it was in 1921, 

At the same time Mexico appro- 
priates $50,000,000 to make a start to- 
ward building up her common school 
system. Mexico takes the money she 
will save by a reduction of her mili- 
tary establishment and adds $20,000,- 
000 thereto, in order that she may do 
constructive work for the nation. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. A series of lectures 
unon vital educational topics will be 
given, free of charge, to the teachers 
and general public, under the auspices 
of the board of education, during 


Joseph Shaffer 


Charles L. Swem 


| THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, London 


For Speed Learn Gregg Shorthand 


When but 18 years of age, Miss Salome L. Tarr won a 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association Speed Certificate 
by writing 205 words a minute. 


20-year-old Albert Schneider, the 1921 winner of the world’s | 
championship for speed and accuracy, made an average of 
97.9% at speeds ranging from 200 to 280 words a minute. 


Mr. McAdoo, when Secretary of the Treasury, chose for his 
personal stenographer, Mr. Joseph Shaffer, a rapid writer of 
Gregg Shorthand. 


Frederick H. Gurtler, Court and Convention Reporter of 
Chicago, is the permanent winner of the famous Miner Medal 
an International Trophy. 


At 18, Mr. Charles L. Swem, afterwards President Wilson’s 
official reporter and confidential stenographer for eight years, 
was awarded a speed certificate by the N. S. R. A. for writing 
268 words a minute. 


The high speed of these young people was accomplished in a 
fraction of the time required with the older systems. 


Taught in the high schools of 90% of the cities and towns in 
the United States whose high schools teach shorthand. 


Albert Schneider 


For quick and accurate results, learn Gregg. 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE. FISK 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New (ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestout St, 


TEACHERS’. AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Biag. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


February and March. The speakers 
include Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota ; 
Dr. W. A. Jessup, president of the 
University of lowa; Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, director of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago; Dr. 
James R. Angell, president of Yale 
University, and ~Dr. David Friday, 
president Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. Their subjects follow :— 

February 3—Lotus D. Coffman, 
“Trend of School. Costs.” 

March 2—W. A. Jessup, “The Or- 


ganization Factor in Public Edu- 
cation.” 
March 9—Charles H. Judd, “The 


Curriculum and Social Progress.” 
March 16—James R. Angell, “Pub- 
lic Support of Higher Education.” 
March 23—David Friday, “Reason- 
ableness in Educational Taxation.” 
All meetings will be held in Central 
High auditorium, and _ lectures will 
start at 8 p. m. sharp. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. The trustees of New 
Hampshire College have accepted a 
gift of thirty shares of preferred 
stock of the H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., 
from C. H. Hood of Boston, an 
alumnus of the college, class of 188. 
The income from this stock is to be 
used by the trustees “for the encour- 
agement, aid and benefit of deserving 
students of said college upon such 
conditions and under such regulations 
as said trustees may from time to 
time prescribe and establish.” 


MANCHESTER. Isaac Huse, who 
retires from school work after forty 


years, was given a genuinely hearty 
reception by his teachers and school 
officials, who presented him a valu- 
able gold watch. Mr. Huse’s brother, 
William, died recently. These broth- 
ers have been prominent principals 
of this city for many years, and the 
death of one and the retirement of 
the other makes a radical change in 
the personality of the teaching force. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. The Northern Nor- 
mal and Industrial School opened for 
the winter term January 3. About 
100 new students enrolled, which 
makes the total enrollment for the 
year something over 2,000. This is 
the largest annual enrollment on re- 
cord in any South Dakota educa- 
tional institution. There are eighteen 
candidates for the degree of B. A. in 
education in the senior class, which is 
an increase of 100 per cent. over last 
year. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. Lyman C. Hunt 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at a salary of $3,500. Mr. 
Hunt has been principal of the 
Spaulding High School at Barre, 
which position he has resigned, the 
resignation to take effect at some 
time to be arranged with the school 
board at Barre. 

Mr. Hunt has been at the head of 
Spaulding high school for three and 
one-half years, having come to Barre 
in the fall of 1918. Prior to his ser- 
vice in Barre he was principal of 
Peoples Academy at Morrisville, go- 


Want a Thorough School Man 


with business ability 
TO HEAD 


THE TIFFANY INDUSTRIAL COMPANY 


AS 


MANAGER 


Write Secretary Root, 4018 West 22nd St., 
Chicago, Ill., for full particulars. 
held, salary wanted, etc. 


Give positions 
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ing there from Champlain, N, y 
wuere ne served three years as prin - 
pal OF the migh schook suis mrst 
uon alter graduauon from the 
versity of vermont in iviz was ‘a 
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emy tere. is uurty-one years 
aud a Native ot Fairtax. 


Objectives for Teachers’ As. 
sociations, 


Ac ing x i 
to Hugh S. Magill, field 

y Of tie svationai xducaton 
some o1 the Objectives 
tor whicn the organized teacniag 
fession should work are Stated im tne 
piatiorm ot the National 
association, and are g 
by all teacners :— 

(1) A competent, well-trai 
teacher, in hearty accord with Ana 
can ideals, in every public school posi- 
tion in tne United States. 

(2) Increased -tacilities for the 
training of teachers, and such induce- 
ments to enter the teaching protession 
as will attract men and women o} the 
highest character ability this 
umportant feild of public service. 

(3) Such an awakening of the 
people to a realization of the impor- 
tance and value of education as wul 
eleyate the profession of teaching to 
a higher plane in public esteem and 
insure just compensation, social recog- 
nition and permanent tenure on the 
basis of efficient service. 

(4) Continued and thorough jin- 
vestigation of educational problems as 
the basis for revised educational stan- 
dards and methods to the end that the 
schools may attain greater efficiency 
and make the largest possible contri- 
bution to public welfare. 

To accomplish these purposes there 
must be a complete professional or- 
ganization of the teachers of the na- 
tion, including local, state and nationa! 
associations. There should be a live 
active teachers’ organization in every 
community, co-operating with other 
civic organizations, to promote coni- 
munity welfare and brine to educatioa 
the loyal support of all public-spirite 
citizens. 

Teachers who are effective in pro- 
moting the interests of their profes- 
sion through local organizations are 
quick to recognize the importance cf 
a state organization. All local school 
systems are conducted under _ state 
laws. Provisions for the raising of 
the necessary revenue, the erection of 
school buildings, the employment oi 
teachers, and other details pertairing 
to the conduct and management of the 
public schools, must be carried on un- 
der the expressed provisions of laws 
enacted by the state legislature Be- 
cause of this fact it is vitally impor- 
tant that the teachers of a state shail 
unite in a state organization, through 
which they mav_ give expression to 
their ideas regarding the promotion of 


Education 
enerally adupied 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES | 


S TATE NORMAL 
SALEM, MASS. 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. 


S "ATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
s. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


SCHOOL 
Coeduca- 
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education. A strong professional or- 
ganization of the teachers of a stat* 
may enlist the co-operation and sup- 
port of other civic organizations and 
thereby become most effective in de- 
veloping public sentiment in favor of 
better educational conditions. 

Experience has demonstrated that im 
those states where the teachers are 
most thoroughly organized on a nro- 
fessional basis, they are the most effec- 
tive in getting enacted into law meas- 
ures in the interest of education. In 
one of the states where for the past 
ten years the teachers have been thor- 
oughly organized, and because of their 
professional attitude have been able to 
enlist the co-operation of other great 
civic organizations, out of sixty-five 
bills in which the teachers were inter- 
ested sixty-three were passed or de- 
feated in accordance with the position 
taken by the state education associa- 
tion. 


$105 in Prizes. 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
180 Longwood avenue, Boston, an- 
nounces that it will give nine cash 
prizes, amounting to $105, for the 
best humane posters received before 
April 18, from pupils in schools 
(public or private) of Massachusetts. 

To interest the pupils in kindness 
to animals is the object of the con- 
test. The best posters will be pub- 
licly exhibited in Boston during “Be 
Kind to Animals Week” April 24 to 
29. and the awards will be made and 
announced early in that week. The 
exhibitions are held in the Boston 
Public Library, where they attract 
wide attention. 


WOULD YOU BUY 


A Textbook Written Anonymously? 


Then why buy maps_ which are 
made without scholarly supervisions? 


If you want to learn about wall 
maps Designed by Educators, Edited 
by Scholars, and Produced by Crafts- 
men, write 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Ex- 
saminations of candidates for certifi- 
cates of qualification to serve as 
teachers and nurses in the public 
schools of Boston will be held in 
the Boston Normal School-house, 
Huntington avenue, near the Fen- 
way during the week beginning 
Monday, January 30, 1922. 

Circulars containing detailed in- 
formation with respect to these 
examinations may be obtained by 
application to the undersigned. 

THORNTON D. APOLLONTIO, 
Secretary, School Committee. 


FOLK DANCES 


Games, Festivals, Pageants 


Send for illustrated circular with 
Tables of Contents of our 26 books. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.. 
118 EAST 25TH ST. NEW YORK 


es: 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 s 
WE CAN OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE APPOINTMENT: 


College senior with work finished for graduation, who wishes to teach 
the remainder of the year; specialty mathematics; brilliant scholarship 
record and excellent all-round qualities; about $1,200 to begin. 


English teacher, college graduate, M. A. from Columbia; four years ex- 
perience; about $1,500; mear New York or Philadelphia. 


First class man for principalship at $2,500 to $3,000, available February 1. 


On January 10 a candidate writes: “I am glad to inform you that I received 
the appointment at (CITY HIGH SCHOOL) as acting head of the mathe- 
matics department at a salary of $2,600. I thank you very sincerely for 
your valuable assistance.” 


We are now enrolling both vacancies and positions for the remainder of 
the year and for September. Blanks sent promptly on request. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jeckson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency seuievara:cnicaco 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Mind FOREIGN FEACHERS’ AGENCY and Fam 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoots 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and has filled hus 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge tO employers 
none for registration. 


if yow need 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg 81 Unio: Square. New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENTE people. We 
Between 84th and 86th Streets TeRister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pres. free to school officiala 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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; When you hear the Sothern-Marlowe Victor Records you | | 
hear the true expression of the art that has enthralled America } 
and England, re as they have given it to thousands of 
their delighted audiences. I 
Incomparable Victor recordings now make that mastery 
of art the world’s heritage forever. The Edwin Booths and 
Coquelins are now mere traditions. The work of these great 
| artists of to-day will live always,—matchless models of inter- 
iy pretation for Teachers and Students of English Literature, the 
‘| Drama, and Ekocution; Shakespeare and Literary Clubs; 
ih Lawyers, Judges and all persons interested in the Cultural = 
Arts. ‘ 
i : Sothern and Marlowe Records = 
| List Price 
} Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part! 74662 $1.75 
' Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part ll 74663 1.75 [ 
’ The Merchant of Venice—(i) Shylock’s 
: Speech (2) The Mercy Speech 74673 1.75 
nh Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part I 74699 1.75 
Wh é Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part II 74700 1.75 
ie. As You Like It—The Seven Ages of Man 74701 1.75 T 
Hamlet —Hamlet’s Soliloquy 
JHE (To Be or Not To Be) 74702 1.75 to 
Hii i Hamlet—Hamlet’s Speech to the Players 74703 1.75 ne 
Julius Caesar—Brutus and Portia 74706 1.75 of 
i ‘Twelfth Night—The Duke and Viola 74707 1.75 | 
Hi Merchant of Venice—The Casket Scene 74708 1.75 7 = 
ine > Victrola XXV te: 
We 3 Have you a copy of Victrola in in 
Correlation with English and American ened, cle 
| ‘ey \ Literature?” It is yours for the asking. This is the instrument thatis is 
i x For further information, consult any Many years’ experience has | 
dealer in Victor products, or for sthon 4 
th te Victor Talking Machine Co. Secure from danwer, and the 
Camden, N. J. people. 
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